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ABSTRACT 


The theory of dominant and variant value orientations devel - 
oped by Florence Kluckhohn provided the theoretical base for the pre- 
sent study. Following a discussion of values and value orientations 
as presented in the literature, the report adapts the Kluckhohn 
theory to identify Focal, Relational and Dispositional value orien- 
tations as being of importance to all professional members of school 
organizations. Subsequently the Organizational Values Inventory 
(Schools) was designed to measure value orientations within these areas. 

This instrument was piloted with a small representative 
sample at The University of Alberta. Resulting data were analysed 
by Pattern Frequency and Preference Score procedures, which indicated 
that the instrument was capable of discriminating between value 
orientations of respondents classified by societal and behavior sphere 
differences. Estimates of face, content, predictive and factorial 
validity were obtained. While the factor analysis for Focal items 
indicated relatively clear patterning into expected positions, analyses 
for the Relational and Dispositional items produced more complex 
matrices. A factor analysis of the total instrument items suggested 
that three general factors were operating: Bureaucratic Ethos; 
Humanist-Professional; and Traditionalism. 

In the final section of the report, it is suggested that the 
instrument could be of value in future research and possible areas 


for investigation are suggested. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


In the course of a discussion of the tensions within Canadian 
educational systems, Williams (1974:11-2) states: 

One of the main reasons for the tensions we now face lies in 
the increasing conflict of different value orientations as they 
impinge upon positions of administrative responsibility. What 
appears to have happened is that the gap between the value positions 
of many professional educators, labelled the “establishment”, 
and the dissident groups, composed of both professionals and the 
lay public, has widened so much that it is now defined as a prob- 
lem area. 

There is presently a paucity of research findings in the 
literature with which to explore the "problem area" indicated by 
Williams, as presently little information as to the value orientations 
of professional educators appears to be readily available. However, in 
the literature, the concept of value orientations has received schol - 
arly attention, primarily in the context of anthropological research, 
and the theoretical and methodological bases of this research appear 
to have applicability to the educational setting. The development of 
an instrument in accordance with this established methodology, but 
specifically designed for research into the value orientations of 


professional educators, was considered to be both desirable and prac- 


ticable. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The central research problem is formulated as follows: 
To devise and test a research instrument to measure selected 
value orientations of professional educators and administrators 
involved in the operation of school organizations. 

Subordinate research problems are seen as being: 


1. Selection of an appropriate methodology for the measurement of 
value orientations in school organizations. 


Solution of this problem necessitates an investigation of the 
literature addressing the concept of values and value orientations, 
the currently reported research investigating values and value orien- 
tations in school organizations, an assessment of the methodologies 
employed in these studies, and the selection or creation of a method- 
ology that would appear appropriate for the development of the instru- 
ment proposed in the research problem. 


2. Development of a conceptual framework within which the proposed 
instrument can be developed. 


While the previous subordinate problem addresses the form and 
method to be employed in the construction of the instrument, this 
problem is concerned with the content of the instrument. In addressing 
this problem, utilization of the literature relating to member behavior 
in school organizations will be required in order to develop the 
required framework. 


3. Administration of the developed instrument and analysis of the 
acquired responses. 


This problem will provide an opportunity to report on methods 


of scoring and analysing the data produced by the proposed instrument. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


There is evidence in the literature that value orientations 
of teachers and administrators are of importance in the study of 
School organizations. Sergiovanni and Carver (1973:23-4) argue that: 

Administrative effectiveness for school executives depends 
upon the continuous examination of internalized value assumptions. 
This examination should include comparing and testing value struc- 
tures for goodness of fit or for overlap with those held by other 
educational workers, students and the society at large. 

A similar concern for effective administration underlies the 
view of Sergiovanni and Starratt (1971:81) in their concern for the 
importance of values in the process of decision-making in schools. 
They hold that: 

Since decision making is the very essence of administration 
and supervision, and since decisions have fundamental effects on 
people, organizations, institutions, time, and events, the 
question of values cannot be ignored. 

In this instance the writers are espousing the decision- 
making school of administration that has been identified by Perrow 
(1972:145). Herbert Simon, one of the early proponents of the centr- 
ality of decision-making to administration also acknowledged the 
importance of values in his 1957 publication Administrative Behavtor, 
giving values equal weight with facts in the decision-making process. 

The importance attributed to values by the writers cited 
suggests that empirical investigation of this phenomenon would be 
useful. Prince (1957:4) supports this view, and suggests that: 

Study of the effect of value differences held by individuals 


and groups upon relationships within the school opens up promising 
avenues of investigation in school administration. 
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Willower (1961:159) offers a stronger statement considering 
that: 

The increased understanding of the administrative process 
which empirical research on values could add is crucial for both 
the social scientist and the practicing administrator. 

However, a prerequisite for such empirical research is the 
availability of a suitable research instrument with which values may 
be measured. It is considered that such an instrument should be 
specifically designed for the population to be researched, and should 
honour the recognized theoretical foundations of the elements to be 
measured. The development of an instrument to meet these criteria 


is seen as a valuable contribution to the study of educational admin- 


istration. 


DELIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


1. The study is confined to the development and pilot testing 
of an instrument designed to measure value orientations of the defined 
target population. 

2. The study is confined to the development and testing of an 
instrument to measure only those value orientations as postulated in 
the conceptual framework chapter of this report. 

3. The study is confined to a single pilot administration of 


the instrument to be developed. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


1. The validity of the instrument to be developed is contingent 
upon the scope and validity of the theoretical and conceptual frame- 
works adopted. 

2. Statistical analyses of the data yielded by the pilot 
administration are limited by the size and composition of the pilot 
sample. 

on The proposed instrument is to be designed for a defined 
target population and no expectations may be reasonably held for its 


utility with other groups. 


DEFINITIONS 


Target Population. The target population for the proposed 
study is defined as all those professional educators and administra- 
tors directly involved in the operation of the Alberta Public School 
System. This definition includes elected School Trustees, Department 
of Education officials and teacher aides, but excludes students, 
janitors and similar employees. 

Other essential definitions are made during the course of 


this report. 
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ASSUMPTIONS 


1. It is assumed that value orientations are capable of 
measurement through the medium of a paper and pencil test. 

2. It is assumed that respondents in the pilot sample will 
complete the proposed instrument accurately and honestly. 

Other essential assumptions are made in the course of this 


report. 


SUMMARY 


Following a short introduction to the study, the central 
research question was stated, together with three subordinate quest- 
ions. Statements from the literature were offered to indicate the 
significance of the study of values in educational administration. 
The study was delimited to the issues involved in the central re- 
search question, and limitations to the study were indicated. The 


target population was defined and necessary assumptions made. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATION FOR THE STUDY OF VALUES 


This chapter provides a review of the literature contributing 
to an understanding of values and value orientations. 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE PERTAINING TO THE 
CONCEPT OF VALUES 
Clyde Kluckhohn (1951:390) has remarked on the complex nature 
of the literature that addresses the concept of values, stating: 
...one finds values considered as attitudes, motivations, 
objects, measurable quantities, substantive areas of behavior, 
affect-laden customs or traditions, and relationships such as 
those between individuals, groups, objects, events. 
Frankena (1967:229) expresses a similar view, remarking that: 
The terms "value" and "valuation" and their cognates and com- 
pounds are used in a confused and confusing but widespread way in 
our contemporary culture, not only in economics and philosophy, 
but also and especially in other social sciences and humanities. 
Frankena (1967:229) continues by commenting on the historical 
development of inquiry into value and values, noting that such eminent 
scholars as Plato, Nietzsche and Dewey have contributed to the liter- 
ature. He concludes by identifying Normative and Metanormative theo- 
ries of values, indicating that while the latter lies almost inclus- 
ively within the field of philosophical inquiry, the former is of 
interest to students of anthropology, psychology and sociology. As 


this study is concerned with value orientations in school organizations, 


attention will be given to Normative theories. 
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Normative Theories of Values 

In broad terms two major models of normative values may be 
distinguished in literature. For the purposes of discussion these 
models are termed tdiographte and nomothette. Idiographic is 
defined as relating to and associated with individuals, and nomothetic 
is defined as relating to and associated with human collectivities. 
Human collectivities are taken to be social systems of unspecified 
Size, thus including societies, peer groups, schools and other 
institutions. 

This usage is substantially the same as that employed by 


Sergiovanni and Starratt (1971:31-5) and Getzels and Guba (1957). 


Nomothetic Values 

Intow's (1972:2) reference to values as "inherent in collect- 
ive man" and Jacob, Flink and Shuchman's (1962:15) observation that 
to some extent values define the obligations or rights of individuals 
in society, sketch an outline of the nomothetic model of values. This 
model emphasises the "normativeness characteristic" of values that 
Kolb (1957:54) sees as being of emerging importance in modern social 
usage. In an extreme sense the Broom and Selznick (1955:55) defini- 
tion of norms as the "... rules, prescriptions or standards to be 
followed by people who occupy specified roles," illustrates the 
normative aspect of values in the nomothetic model. 

Parsons and Shils (1951:12) define a value as: 

An element of a shared symbolic system which serves as a 


criterion or standard for selection among the alternatives of 
orientation which are intrinsically open in a situation. 
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This is seen as predominantly a nomothetic definition. Parsons 
concentrates interest on "a shared symbolic system", which may be 
interpreted as a language, a body of ritual, a complex of roles or 
any other manifestation of collective human activity which evidences 
common understanding. On the basis of this definition support may be 
generated for Spindler's (1963a:20) concept of cultural values, 
Sergiovanni and Carver's (1973:26) concept of organizational values, 
and indeed values which may be associated with any human group or 
collectivity . 

Parson's definition further indicates that nomothetic values 
influence behavior by acting as standards for the selection of action. 
Thus there are elements of influence and direction involved which 
exert some controlling influence on behavior. A major problem with 
the nomothetic model is that of distinguishing between norms and 
values, both of which may be conceived as influencing the behavior 


of members of collectivities. 


Nomothetic values and norms. Williams (1968:284) provides an 
illustrative comment: 
As one moves along a scale of increasing generality, in which 
norms become more and more detached from particular circumstances, 
a point will eventually be reached at which "norm" becomes 
practically indistinguishable from value. 
That there is a distinction between social norms and values 
is indicated by Jacob, Flink and Shuchman (1962:10). Following their 
definition of values as, "...the normative standards by which human 


beings are influenced in their choice among the courses of action 


which they perceive," they add: 
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...it is essential to recognize that there is a crucial 
distinction between the compass of the term "normative" as used 
in our definition, and the term "norm" when used to connote 
a Standard to which a social group conforms. 

The writers then proceed to indicate that their use of the term 
normative is analgous to personal, and not social, standards of 

the desirable. This discussion serves to highlight the two common 
usages of the term "normative" in the literature on values. Whereas 
writers who incline towards the nomothetic model of values tend to 
use normative in the sense of social phenomena, writers who tend to 


subscribe to the idiographic model employ normative to denote 


internalized standards of the desirable. 


Idiographic Values 

Inlow's (1972:2) definition of values as, "... the determiners 
in man that influence his choices in life, and that thus describe his 
behavior," considers values as idjographic phenomena. Tolman's 
(1951:286) psychological model, and the "concept of conscious choice" 
definition proposed by Erickson (1962:2) appear to adopt a similar 
emphasis. All three writers see values as properties contained within 
human consciousness which are able to interact with other aspects of 
personality. In terms of this model human behavior is generally seen 
as deriving from the interaction of facets of personality as a result 
of stimuli originating from the environment. The basic model allows 
for various degrees of emphasis to be placed on the role of values as 
modifiers of behavior. While Inlow considers internalized values as 


determining behavior, Tolman advances a less extreme view, describing 
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values as a predominantly mediating force that influences behavior. 
The idjographic model that is contained in the writings of 


these authors has a number of implications. 


The cognitive aspect. The concept of values as internalized properties 
of the actor suggests a cognitive characteristic. Parsons and Shils 
(1951:599), Kluckhohn (1951:395) and Williams (1962:283) have all 
identified an element of cognition in their discussions of idiographic 
values. This element of cognition presupposes in its turn that an 
actor is able to identify and verbalize his values. Kluckhohn (1951: 
397) specifically attributes the property of verbalization to idio- 
graphic values, although he notes that, "..the actor's values are 
often inchoate, incompletely or inadequately verbalized." Neverthe- 
less, the model of actor values appears to imply at least an awareness 


on the part of the actor of his values. 


Idiographic values and standards. The term "standards" is used in 

the sense of criteria of the desirable, and in the majority of the 
available literature it is this quality that is most frequently used 
to describe values. In the context of the idiographic model, 
Hallowell (1955:83) suggests that actor values are standards acquired 
as a result of interaction with the environment and may be conceived 
as the basis of "moral order". This view tends to emphasize actor 
values as conceptions of social standards acquired through experience, 
providing a link between the idiographic and nomothetic models of 


normative values. 
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Pepper (1958) advances a different view where idiographic 
values are standards that evolve primarily to ensure the survival of 
an individual. Contrary to the previous thesis, this conception, by 
placing emphasis on survival, appears to imply the possibility of 
amoral behavior as a result of the influence of actor values. Pepper's 
writings also allow the attribution of values to other than homo 
saptens. Although some support for crediting values to other species 
may be found in Tolman's (1951) work, it has little support from 


other prominent writers. 


Idiographic values as motivators. Implicit in the conception of 


values as internalized determiners, or conditioners of behavior, is 
the characteristic of motivation. Kluckhohn (1951:425) has specifi- 
cally acknowledged this aspect of idiographic values, and Pepper's 
(1958) writings may be interpreted as emphasising motivation as a 
manifestation of value standards that are referenced to survival. 

Thus by their very nature values are seen by some writers as prompting 
actor behavior. This conception raises the question as to whether 
values may motivate action in the absence of external stimuli. This 
would appear to be a logical implication of the motivational force 

of internalized values. Actor behavior which is apparently unprompted 
by external Stimuli, but explainable in terms of internalized values, 


may be seen as an extreme of the idiographic values model. 


The emotive aspect. Jacob, Flink and Shuchman (1962:17-21) identify 
a number of writers who have suggested that internalized values are 


intimately connected with emotions. Jacob et.aZ.(1962:18) cite 
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Dewey's comment that "immediate likings or emotive expressions present 
themselves as candidates for value status," as being representative 
of this view. Parsons and Shils (1951:80) also discuss the affecti- 
vity characteristics of values, suggesting that if values are concerned 
with what is desirable, then some aspect of affectivity would appear 
necessary. Kluckhohn (1951:432) comments on the "feeling which always 
attaches to values", and further adds that, "since value always 
involves affect, cathexis and value are inevitably interrelated." 
(1951:398). Commenting on the emotionist position as compared with 
Kluckhohn's view, Jacob et az. (1962:18-9) state: 
For the emotionists, value judgements have both cognitive 
and emotive functions but the principal and peculiar function 
of value words is to carry emotive meaning. To Kluckhohn, a 


value judgement is inextricably a union of cognitive and 
cathectic elements in which neither has universal primacy. 


Idiographic Values and Other 
Attributes of the Individual 

By locating values within the actor the idiographic model 
allows for confusion between values and other attributes of individ- 
uals. In particular the concepts of attitude and belief appear 
Similar to the concept of idiographic values. Areas of distinction 


between the terms may be found in the literature. 


Values distinguished from attitudes. Summers (1970:2) concluded from 


an overview of the literature related to attitudes that "there is 
general consensus that an attitude is a predisposition to respond." 
This element of predisposition has been identified by Allport (1967: 


8) as "a mental or neural state of readiness", a quality that is 
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usually not attributed to the concept of idiographic values in the 
literature surveyed. Gue (1967) cites the absence of this quality 
in conceptions of values as a major differentiation between attitude 
and value. 

A further area of differentiation is the characteristic of 
the desirable. Kluckhohn (1951:423) cites "the absence of imputation 
of the desirable" as a principal difference between attitude and 


value. 


Values distinguished from beliefs. Parsons (1951:162) suggests that 


beliefs are “primarily cognitive" in nature, thus minimizing elements 
of affectivity. Such an observation suggests that one area of 
distinction between values and beliefs would be that values are 
primarily affective and beliefs primarily cognitive. As previous 
discussion has indicated the idiographic model of values implies 

both affective and cognitive components. However, Kluckhohn (1951: 
398) states that "value always involves affect." This is not necessa- 
rily so with beliefs. 

Parsons (1951:162) further suggests that beliefs are “all 
existential". Beliefs as existential propositions are seen by Rokeach 
(1968) as conceptions of "true or false, correct or incorrect", 
rather than conceptions of the desirable which may, or may not, be 
eonatuent with perceived reality. 

A further area of distinction is offered by Kluckhohn's 
(1951:432) statement that whereas values imply motivation, beliefs 


per se do not. As Kluckhohn (1951:432) states, "If you are commited 
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to act on a belief, then there is a value element involved". 


Summary. In summary, beliefs are seen as existential propositions 
which are mainly cognitive in nature and which do not necessarily 
include a commitment to action, whereas idiographic values are 
conceptions of the desirable, involving both affective and cognitive 
components and are referenced to action. 

Attitudes are seen as predispositions to respond to a stimulus 
in a particular way that donot necessarily involve aspects of 
desirability. On the other hand, idiographic values are conceptuali- 
zed as being primarily concerned with concepts of the desirable, and 
are not characterized by predispositions to respond to stimuli. In 
addition it may be noted that the motivational aspect of values which 
may be expected to be manifested in action is a further area of 
distinction. Whereas attitudes may be seen as predispositions to- 
wards objects, idiographic values may be seen as associated with 


action rather than only disposition. 


The Location of Values 

The fundamental difference between the two models discussed 
lies in the emphasis they place on the location of values. This 
difference may be illustrated in terms of the social system model 
proposed by Getzels and Guba (1957). This model is reproduced in 
Figure 1, where emphasis is placed on an institution, such as a 
school, as representative of the nomothetic dimension. The nomothetic 
model of values suggests that they are located within the nomothetic 


dimension of the social systems model, where they are manifested as 
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normative standards, and statements which influence role expectations. 


In this sense they imply external direction to human behavior. It 
Should be noted that although in this illustration an institution is 
taken as representative of the nomothetic dimension, any other social 
system may be substituted. 
In contrast, the idiographic dimension locates values as 
a property of the individual where they influence need dispositions, 
implying cognitive, affective and motivational considerations. In 
addition idiographic values are taken to involve internalized 
normative standards, as opposed to external normative standards. 
Thus idiographic values imply internal direction to human behavior. 
The implication involved in the selection of either of these 
twow locationsfot values 41S Significant, aS 1s illustrated by the 
continuing dialogue between proponents of behaviorism and phenomen- 
ology who advance two fundamentally different models of man and views 


of reality. 


Autonomous man. The idiographic model of values sees the individual 
as able to act freely, primarily accountable to himself and the prime 
object of study for the social sciences. Rogers (19642125) as a 
proponent of this view, states: "The inner world of the individual 
appears to have more significant influence upon his behavior than 
does external environmental stimulus." 

In an extreme sense the idiographic model of values and the 
implied nature of autonomous man may be interpreted as solipsism. 


- 


However supporters of this model may be more accurately described as 
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Subscribing to the phenomenological view of reality. 

Greenfield (1974) and Silverman (1970:126-74) have commented 
on the implications of phenomenology, and hence the idiographic model 
of values, for the study of organizations. Greenfield (1974:5-14) 
observes that: 

The phenomenological view leads to the concept of organizations 
as “invented social reality" ... (and) ... to understand 
organizations we must understand what people within them think 
Of vase richie vandiproper odo. 

However, many eminent contributors to the literature do not 

support the phenomenological view. Skinner (1964:84) states: 

An adequate science of behavior must consider events taking 
place within the skin of the organism, not as_ physiological 
mediators of behavior, but as part of behavior itself. It can 
deal with these events without assuming that they have any special 
nature or must be known in any special way. 


This leads to a consideration of the behaviorist and the 


natural systems view, which emphasises a nomothetic model of values. 


Behaviorism. Skinner (1971:19-22) purports to have "dispossessed 
autonomous man" ... who ... "presumably controls himself with a 
built-in set of values." Behavior is seen as resulting from the 
action of external stimuli which impinge on individuals as positive 

or negative reinforcers of action. Peters (1974:219) comments that 
the Skinnerian view has “extended the meaning of reinforcement so that 
it includes every possible form of motivation", and in this statement 
he is not alone in voicing the opinion that autonomous man is by no 
way dispossessed. Nevertheless the thrust of the behaviorist argument 
is to direct attention to forces which act upon individuals, some of 


which may be represented by values in the nomothetic model. 
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Greenfield (1974) discusses the implications of nomothetic 

values in terms of a "natural systems" model. He considers that: 

In the systems view, the problem of society is the problem 
of order. Without society and its organizations, chaos and 
anarchy would result. The social order is seen as basically well 
working systems governed by universal values. (1974:9) 

The natural systems view and the behaviorist view are 

essentially the same and suggest that students of values should 


direct their attention to determining the normative standards present 


in a given system. 


Definitions of Values 

A definition of values can be selected or created which 
emphasises either the idiographic or the normative model of values. 
Alternatively a definition can be sought that attempts to integrate 
elements of both models. The preference of the writer is for the 
latter choice as selection of a definition emphasising either of the 
two models, while tending to ignore the other, is seen as being a 
potentially less fruitful approach. However, it is recognized that 
a balanced definition is probably not possible. Given this constraint 
a definition which tends to the idiographic, while not ignoring the 
nomothetic is considered preferable. 

An integrative definition should attempt to stress commonali- 
ties between the two models. The major area of substantial agreement 
would appear to be that values are normative. Kluckhohn (1951:390) 
observes that "general agreement is that values somehow have to do 


with normative ... propositions." 
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Definitions in the Literature 

Given this area of agreement between the two models, the 
definition proposed by Jacob et.al. (1962:10) appears worthy of 
consideration: 

‘We propose to identify as "values" only the normative standards 
by whitch human betngs are influenced in their choice among the 
alternative courses of actton whtch they perceive. 

Although this definition stresses “normative standards" that 
influence choice from perceived alternatives, it fails to specify 
whether these standards are those of an individual or a group or 
both. Elsewhere in their presentation, Jacob et.al. (1962:9) stress 
the phenomenological interpretation of values, indicating that their 
definition locates values as individual standards. Due to this 
strongly voiced bias, and to the fact that it is not articulated in 
the definition, an alternative definition appears desirable. Clyde 
Kluckhohn (1951:425) has offered the following: 

. value may be defined as that aspect of motivation which 
is referable to standards, personal and cultural, that do not 
arise solely out of immediate tensions or immediate situations. 

While specifically portraying values as idiographic (personal) 
and nomothetic (cultural) phenomena, this definition also stresses 
the idiographic model. This is especially notable in the reference 
to the type of situation in the definition. This appears to refer 
to the already noted distinction between attitudes and values. Further 
this definition contains a certain vagueness in the way that values 
are seen as "referable" to standards. 


Clyde Kluckhohn (1951:395) has also advanced more detailed 


a definition which has been noted as gaining wide acceptance in 
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recent years (Williams, 1968:283): 

A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive 
of an individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable 
which influences the selection from the available modes, means 
and ends of action. 

In this case the aspect of the desirable, which appears 

instrinsic to the value concept, is given a degree of prominence 

and the possible idiographic and normative locations are identified. 

_ The reference to explicitness is evocative of the cognitive aspect 
mentioned in connection with individual values, but also is applicable 
to the nomothetic model, as group values may be reasonably conceived 
to be present in varying degrees of consciousness. Nevertheless this 


definition fails to specify the normative characteristics considered 


to be an important commonality between the two models identified. 


Values defined. It has been noted that the three definitions consid- 
ered have certain weaknesses that limit their utility in the integra- 
tive sense desired. Nonetheless, taken together the three definitions 
would appear to acknowledge the essence of the values concept as 
discussed in this chapter. An attempt to integrate the salient 
aspects of these three definitions was considered worthwhile. The 
following definition of values is therefore advanced: 

Values are expltctt and impltctt conceptions of tdtographte and 
nomothetie standards of the desirable that influence individuals 
and groups tn thetr selectton of courses of actton from those 
pereetved to be avatlable in a given sttuattion, 

It is stressed that this definition is a compound of the three 


previously quoted definitions offered by Jacob, Flink and Shuchman 
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and Clyde Kluckhohn. The compound definition is preferred by the 
writer over these definitions as it is considered to offer a more 
integrated conception of the idiographic and nomothetic modes of values 


than do the previously quoted definitions. 
THE CONCEPT OF VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


The concept of value orientations is well developed in the 
literature, especially in the writings of C. Kluckhohn (1951), 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) and F. Kluckhohn (1966). 


Definitions of the Concept 

C. Kluckhohn (1951:411) offered the following definition of a 
value orientation as: 

... a general and organized conception, influencing behavior, 

OT Natures Of Maliv~Siolace in Vl, .0f mat S»relation to man yeand 
of the desirable and the non-desirable as they relate to man- 
environment and interhuman relations. Such value orientations 
may be held by individuals, or, in the abstract typical form, 
by groups. Like values, they vary on a continuum from the 
exDhiChtecOn une Implicit. 

This initial definition clearly identifies value orientations 
as general and organized conceptions embodying idiographic and 
nomothetic values, also Suggesting a more implicit form in the case 
of value orientations held by groups. A typology of value orientations 
is also suggested by specification of areas of concern for which value 
orientations are suggested. It is stressed that the concept of value 
orientations appears to integrate the idiographic and nomothetic 


models previously discussed. 


A later definition by F. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:4) 
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further develops the concept: 

Value orientations are complex but definitely patterned 
(rank-ordered) principles, resulting from the transactional 
interplay of three analytically distinguishable elements of the 
evaluative process - the cognitive, the affective and the 
directive elements - which give order and direction to the 
ever-flowing stream of human acts and thought as these relate to 
the solution of "common human problems. " 

This definition expands the characteristics of organization 
by suggesting that value orientations are composed of patterned or 
rank-ordered principles. In addition it refines the areas of concern 
to which value orientations are referenced by specifying solutions 
to common problems. 

Of particular interest are the elements that Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck distinguish as characteristic of value orientations. The 
cognitive and affective qualities have been previously recognized as 
characteristic of idjographic values, while the directive element has 
been associated with the nomothetic as well as the idjiographic model. 
In this sense the concept of value orientations as defined by these 
writers offers a somewhat integrated conception of the idiographic 


and nomothetic models of values. In addition several particular 


characteristics of value orientations have been identified. 
Characteristics of Value Orientations 


Organization. A value orientation has been identified as an organized 
pattern. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) specify this organization 
as a rank order patterning of preferences. In this way the value 


orientation concept provides order to a number of possible values. 
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This view is endorsed by Caudill] and Scarr (1962:57). 


Relationship to personality. Whereas the concept of values has been 


demonstrated to be distinguishable from attitudes and beliefs, the 
concept of value orientations provides for interaction between beliefs 
and values. CKluckhohn (1951:410), comments that a value orientation 
is “a statement comprising both existential and normative postulates." 
Given this interaction, value orientations appear capable of offering 
generalized and complex statements regarding the interaction of value 
and belief systems. Specific reference is also made in the Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck (1961: 4) definition to cognitive and affective 


elements, both of which are personality attributes. 


Relationship to social systems. As defined value orientations have 
particular SRR a ease HEM relationship to social systems by being 
specifically concerned with "common human problems" (Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck, 1961:34) and "“man-environment and interhuman relations" 
Kluckhohn (1951:411). The emphasis is on fundamental and common 
problems faced by all members of a culture, society or other social 


system. 


Variation. The patterned configuration of value orientation allows 
for a wide degree of variation in the way in which individuals and 
groups within a social system conceive the possible solutions to the 
fundamental problems that they face in a given social system. This 
allows for a more detailed and complex portrayal of idiographic and 


nomothetic conceptions of the desirable than does a simple description 
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or inventory of values. 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:8) are critical of analyses 
that centre on "basic values" and do not allow simultaneous examin- 
ation of variations in values that may be expected in any human 
collectivity. 

In essence variations in value orientation allows a consider- 
ably more holistic investigation of behavior in human groups than 


do simple and more traditional formulations. 
SUMMARY 


Two models of values were developed from the literature and 
comments were made as to emphasis contained in each. The concept of 
values was defined in a manner that avoided over-emphasis of one 
particular model of values. The concept of value orientation was 


defined and characteristics were identified. 





CHAPTER 3 


REVIEW OF PERTINENT RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

This chapter completes the consideration a the first sub- 
ordinate problem as outlined in Chapter 1. Attention is given to 
reported research investigating values and value orientations in 
school organizations. The instruments employed in this research and 
their underlying theoretical bases are reviewed. The Chapter concludes 
with the selection of a research methodology on which the construc- 
tion of the instrument to be developed is to be based. 

A survey of the pertinent literature indicates that the 
majority of the research concerned with the concept of values which 
has been conducted and reported within the discipline of Educational 
Administration has utilized either the Differential Values Inventory, 
or the Kluckhohn Schedule. Each instrument, and a sample of the 


major research conducted with it, will be considered in turn. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL VALUES INVENTORY 


Theoretical Base 

The Differential Values Inventory was developed by Prince 
(1957a, 1957b) to measure personal values Sli emergent-tradi - 
tional continuum as proposed by Spindler (1955). Spindler proposed 
that personal values are changing in contemporary American society, 
older members tending to subscribe to traditional values while 


younger members are seen as tending to subscribe to emergent values 
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as described in Table 1. Spindler (1963b:133) reports that these value 
classifications were derived as the result of a content analysis of 
24 completedsentence stems and one titled paragraph written by a 
sample of college students. 

In applying this theory to educational organizations, Spindler 
(1963b) hypothesised that these values would be distributed along a 
continuum with older and more senior individuals and groups in 
educational organizations subscribing to more traditional values than 


younger, subordinate individuals and groups. 


The Instrument 

Prince (1957a) developed the Differential Values Inventory 
(DVI) to investigate Spindler's hypothesis. The instrument consists 
of sixty-four forced choice items based on the eight value positions 
suggested by Spindler, and reproduced in Table 1. In each item, 
respondents are presented with two statements, each of which repres- 
ents one of the eight value positions. They are asked to indicate 
personal preference for one of the two statements. This preference 
is elicited by requesting the respondent to make tiel@ecinhee that 
he feels corresponds with what he "ought" to do. Equal numerical 
values are allocated to the items to produce sub-scale and total 
scale scores such that the higher the score, the more traditional 


are the values indicated by the respondents. 


Reported Research 


Prince. Utilizing the instrument which he developed, Prince (1957a, 


1957b) investigated the nature of teacher and principal values, and 
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TABLE Bal 


TRADITIONAL AND EMERGENT VALUES AS 
PROPOSED BY SPINDLER 


TRADITIONAL VALUES | EMERGENT VALUES 
ie Cee ede en 


Purttan moraltty 
Respectability, thrift, self- 
denial, sexual constraint. 


} 


Work-Suecess ethte. 
Successful people worked hard to 
become so. Anyone can get to the 
top if he tries hard enough. So 
people who are not successful are 
hazyss OFe Stupid, Or both. 

Inidivtdualism. 

The individual is sacred, and 
always more important than the 
group. In one extreme form, the 
value sanctions egocentricity, 
expediency, and disregard for 
other people's rights. In its 
healthier form the value sanctio- 
ns independence and originality. 


Achtevement ortentatton. 
Success iS a constant goal. 
Coupled with the work-success 
ethic, this value keeps people 
moving and tense. 


Future-time ortentatton. ; 
The future, not the past nor even 
the present, is most important. 
Time is valuable and cannot be 
wasted. Present needs must be 
denied for satisfaction to be 
gained in the future. 


BOCtapL ia ty, 
One should like people and get 


/ along well with them. Suspicion of 
; Solitary activities is characteristic. 


Relativtsttie moral attttude. 
Absolutes in right and wrong are 
questionable. Morality is what the 
group thinks as rignt.. Shame, 
rather than guilt is appropriate. 


Constderatton for others. 


| Everything one does should be done 


with regard for others and their 
feelings. Tolerance for the other 
person's point of view and behaviors 
is regarded as desirable, so long 

as harmony of the group is not 
disrupted. 


Hedontstic, present-time orten- 
tatton. .No one can tell what the 
future will hold, therefore, one 
should enjoy the present - but with- 
in the limits of the well-rounded 
balanced personality and group. 


Conformity to the group. 


Implied in the other emergent values. 


Everything is relative to the group. 
Group harmony is the ultimate goal. 
Leadership consists of group-machi- 


.nery lubrication. 


Adapted from George D. Spindler, "Education in a Transforming Ameri- 
can Culture" in George D. Spindler (ed.) Education and Culture: 


132-47. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1963. 


in the Harvard Educational Review 
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Originally published 
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the effect of value congruence between teacher-administrator 
relationships. Prince reported that older teachers and principals 
exhibited more traditional values than their younger colleagues, 

and that congruence between teacher and administrator values appeared 


to be related to confidence in leadership. 


McPhee. The DVI was also utilized by McPhee (1959) to determine 
relationships between individual values and "educational viewpoints," 
In this study respondents scored with emergent values appeared to 

have more modern educational viewpoints than did those scored with 


more traditional values. 


Lupini. Further application of this instrument was provided by 

Lupini (1965) in relating values to school climate. This study found 
a relationship between values as measured by the DVI and school 
climate as measured by the Organizational Climate Description Question- 
naire, (Halpin and Croft, 1963). In summary, Lupini reported that in 
schools where teachers and principals were identified as having 
emergent values, school climate tended to be open, while school 
climate tended to be closed in those schools where teachers and 
principals were credited with traditional values on the DVI. Although 
Lupini's results indicated a relationship between personnel values 

and school climate, no relationship was found between differential 


values among staff members and school climate. 


Abbott. The DVI and a confidence in leadership scale was used by Abbott 
(1966) to investigate superintendent-board member relationships. 


This study confirmed a relationship between congruent values and 
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confidence in leadership. However, Abbott reported more emergent 


values for older than younger superintendents. 


Discussion. Although apparently designed to investigate idiographic 
values, the construction of the Differential Values Inventory 
suggests that it is individual perceptions of nomothetic values that 
are being measured. This is particularly evident in the instruction 
that requests respondents to select the response that they feel they 
"ought" to select. This suggests a degree of external direction to 
the solicited response. In light of the Behaviorist-Phenomenology 
dichotomy, it is suggested that in reality this instrument taps 
values as elements of societal systems rather than as a part of 
idiographic reality. While this judgement may be extreme, it does 
indicate that the type of values being measured is open to question. 

Furthermore, the instrument does not appear to be directly 
referenced to educational organizations, the questions asked of 
respondents being primarily concerned with behavior in general social 
situations, rather than schools. The research conducted with the 
DVI indicates this lack of specificity, as in each case the researchers 
were required to employ other measures in order to relate DVI scores 
to school organizations. 

The lack of agreement in the findings reported by these 
researchers raises some question as to validity. In particular the 
DVI, when utilized by Abbott (1966) produced results that are contrary 
to those predicted by the original theory of Spindler on which the 
instrument was based. Such findings are not entirely unexpected. 


Spindler (1963b:136) states that no basic cultural change involving 
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a shift in values is "actually linear", although his hypothesis 
treats emergent and traditional values as if this were so. The 
Situation is further confounded by Prince's method of scoring which 
arbitrarily selects a midpoint on the derived scale to represent 

the boundary between emergent and traditional values. There appears 
little solid ground for such an assumption. 

In summary, the questionable validity of the DVI, its lack 
of direct relevance to the organizational context and its apparent 
reliance on respondent perceptions of societal norms, combine to 
Suggest that it is not appropriate for viable values research in 
educational administration. In the context of the previous discussion 
of the theoretical foundations for the study of values, it would 
appear that this instrument treats the subject of values in an 
unrealistic and simplified manner. Rigid forced choice items and 
inflexible and arbitrary scoring do not seem appropriate to the 
complex universe of values. In addition the DVI makes no pretence 
to measure value orientations as this concept is defined in the 


literature. 
THE KLUCKHOHN SCHEDULE 


The instrument developed by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) 
for use in the Rimrock study was created to measure differences and 


Similarities of value orientations in five different cultures. 


Theoretical Base 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) emphasised the “common human 


problems" theme that has been identified in the definitions of value 
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orientations given previously. These common problems are seen as 
defining possible value orientations in any society. Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck (1961:341) envisaged value orientations as descriptive 

of possible solutions to these common problems and developed their 
conceptual framework on the basis of three major assumptions: 

(1) There is a limited number of common human problems for 
which all people at all times must find formulae. (2) While 
variations in these formulae certainly exist, they are neither 
limitless nor random but are, instead, variations within a 
limited range of possible solutions. (3) All variants of recurring 
solutions are present in all cultures at all times, but receive, 
from one society to another, or one subculture to another, 
varying degrees of emphasis. 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:11) tentatively identified five 
possible common human problems. Stated as questions, these problems 


are: 


(1) What is the character of innate human nature? 
(Human Nature orientation. ) 


(2) What is the relation of man to nature (and super-nature)? 
(Man-Nature orientation. ) 


(3) What is the temporal focus of human life? 
(Time orientation. ) 


(4) What is the modality of human activity? 
(Activity orientation. ) 


(5) What is the modality of man's relationship to other men? 
(Relational orientation. ) 


Each of the identified problems provides a single value 
orientation area, and for all but one orientation area, Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck proposed three possible value orientation positions 
as Summarized in Table 2. 

The given positions for the four fully developed orientations 


are described by Gue (1971:21-2) as follows: 
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In the Relational area, Lineality stresses the primacy of 
group goals continuous through time, as in hereditary and 
kinship structures such as aristocracies. Collaterality emphas- 
ises the primacy of the goals of the laterally-extended immediate 
group; discontinuity in group allegiance is possible. Individ- 
ualism centers on the process of individual goal-setting with 
little reference to lineal or collateral groups. Concepts in 
the Time area appear self-explanatory to those cultures which 
have a linear concept of time. 

In the Man-Nature area, Subject-to-Nature implies fatalism. 
Harmony-wtth-Nature implies no real separation of man, nature 
and super-nature, (the Creator, if you wish). A concept of 
wholeness springs from this orientation. Mastery-over-Nature 
describes the view that natural forces of all kinds are to be 
overcome and put to the use of mankind. 

In the Activity area, Being is an orientation favouring the 
Spontaneous expression of that which is conceived to be "given" 
jin the personality; it is not license. A Dotng orientation 
focuses on activity measurable in terms of standards outside the 
person himself. 


The fifth orientation (Human Nature) is not developed by 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:77). 


The Instrument 

Within this conceptual framework, a twenty-two item instrument 
was initially developed to measure individual subscription to 
determined value orientations. Each item consisted of a written 
exposition of a typical life situation, followed by three (or two 
in the case of the Activity orientation) possible solutions. 
Respondents were requested to rank order their preference for each 
of the given solutions by indicating which of the given solutions 
they thought was best. In the original form, the instrument was 
successfully administered, as reported by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
(1961), and yielded important anthropological data of a greatly more 


complex nature than had previously been obtained, (Bryans, 1971:36). 
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This successful initial application indicated the feasibility of 
both the Kluckhohn theory and the Kluckhohn Schedule, both of which 


quickly gained use in educational research. 


Reported Research 
Caudill and Scarr (1962) employed the instrument to investigate 


value orientations of Japanese students and their parents. This 
Study produced refinements to the instrument and introduced the 
concept of "distance" in the analysis of results. This concept has 
been used by many subsequent researchers, and is described later in 
this report. 

Kitchen (1966) employed the instrument, after some modifi- 
cation, to measure the value orientations of a large sample of 
Newfoundland students. Bryans (1971) and Anderson (1972) further 
investigated student-parent value orientations in Western Canada 
through this instrument and Gue (1967) examined the value orientations 
of Indian parents and students as well as those of local teachers 
and administrators in Northern Alberta. 

Of particular interest is the study by Seger (1965) which 
employed the Kluckhohn Schedule in an investigation of role expect- 
ation in a teacher-trustee sample in the North West United States. 
DIT ferences in role expectations heldvtor thessuperintendends by 
the two samples were reported as being related to differences in 
value orientation as measured by the instrument. This study is of 
interest as it suggests the applicability of both the Kluckhohn 


theory and methodology to human collectivities other than those 
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classified as cultures, and particularly to educational organizations. 


Discussion 

Unlike the DVI the Kluckhohn Schedule appears rarely to 
have been administered in the same form in differing studies. This 
characteristic is inherent in the Kluckhohn technique which stresses 
applicability of the instrument to the target group. At all times 
it is the Kluckhohn theory and technique that appears to be of 
primary importance. In this context, the apparent validity of the 
methodology does not appear suspect, findings conforming with the 
theoretical framework proposed by Kluckhohn. Furthermore, the 
technique presents several attractive aspects, especially in the 
areas of eliciting respondent preference and availability of choice. 
By requesting respondents to rank order the given solutions according 
to what they feel is the "best way" the instrument asks for responses 
that are congruent with the concept of value orientations as defined. 
Respondents are allowed to equally rank solutions if they see fit, 
thus choices are not enforced, except insofar as respondents are 
asked to make some response to each item. A further advantage of the 
Schedule is that individual value orientations are tapped in an 
indirect manner. Respondents are presented with situations that do 
not directly affect them but are relevant to their experience, and are 
asked to evaluate the solutions available to the people described 
in the given problem. This element of projectivity seems most 
appropriate, offering a possibility of minimizing personal defensive- 


ness and allowing the complex idiographic and nomothetic nature of 
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values to interact in a loosely structured problem-solving situation. 

However, certain problems are also evident in the Schedule. 
In particular, the analysis of the data generated poses severe 
problems. Various methodologies have been adapted or invented by 
researchers employing the instrument in an attempt to deal with this 
problem which stems from the ordinal nature of the data generated 
and the requirement that both dominant and variant value orientation 
patterns must be considered simultaneously. 

A further problem may be identified in the length of the 
Schedule. Each item requires comprehension, consideration and 
evaluation, and by the very nature of the item construction and the 
theoretical framework , this does not lend itself to impulse answers. 
Thus, serious consideration is expected for each of the twenty-two 
items which requires a substantial investment of responcent time and 
concentration. This difficulty is compounded in later variants of 
the Schedule, as developed by Gue (1966), which increased the number 
of items. 

One final difficulty may be recognised in the field of 
educational administration research, that being the applicability 
of the instrument in the educational context. Both the theoretical 
framework and the initial instrument were created to investigate 
dominant and variant value orientations in a cultural context. Only 
in one research study has the instrument been employed in an organi- 
zational context, (Seger, 1965) and in this case additional data were 


required for useful analysis. All other studies based on the 
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Kluckhohn Schedule in educational administration research have 
displayed a strong cultural or multi-cultural component. 

Nevertheless, the structure of the original theory and the 

methodology employed in the Kluckhohn Schedule display potential 
for the development of the proposed instrument. In particular, the 
intrinsic usefulness of the theory for investigating dominant and 
variant patterns of value orientations offers great promise. In 
addition, the instrument's property of projectivity and its clear 
relevance to individual values is exciting, if the handicaps of length 
and analysis can be minimized. It would appear that adaptation of 
the original theoretical framework to an organizational context, and 
subsequent development of a new schedule which embodies the precepts 
of the original, offers promise for the present problem. 

MEASUREMENT OF VALUE ORIENTATIONS IN 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

Review of the Problem 

The central research problem to be addressed by this study 

was stated as being: 

To devise and test a research instrument to measure selected 
value orientations of professional educators and administrators 
involved in the operation of school organizations. 

The initial subordinate problem was seen as the selection of 

an appropriate methodology to be employed in the development of the 


proposed instrument. 


Appropriate Methodology 


In this context "appropriate methodology" is taken to mean a 
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Set of procedures which will facilitate the valid development of the 
proposed instrument. Three criteria are seen as defining appropriate 
methodology. These are: 


1. The methodology should provide for the measurement of value 
orientations as distinct from values. 


2. The methodology should produce an instrument that will be 
directly related to activities in school organizations. 


3. The methodology should be based on established theory and 
proven technique. 


Neither of the two instruments which have been reviewed in 
this chapter meet all these criteria. However, the Kluckhohn 
Schedule appears to meet two of the three, not being directly related 
to the operation of school organizations. Consequently the Kluckhohn 
theory of value orientations is adopted as a means of meeting the 
first criterion. The Kluckhohn technique of measuring value orien- 
tations is adopted as a means of meeting the third criterion. The 
Second criterion will be met by the development of a conceptual frame- 
work and a specific body of instrument items that will be directly 


related to the operation of school organizations. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter offered a description of the two major instru- 
ments that have been used in values research in the field of educatio- 
nal administration. The central problem to be addressed in this 
report was restated and criteria established for appropriate method- 
ology by which this problem could be solved. The Kluckhohn theory 
and technique for the measurement of value orientations was adopted 


for the development of the proposed instrument. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND THE MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUE 


This chapter describes the adaptation of the Kluckhohn 
theory of value orientations and the Kluckhohn method of eliciting 
value orientations to the study of value orientations in school 
organizations. The chapter is organized into two major sections. 
The first section considers the Kluckhohn theory of value orientat- 
jons, applies this theory to organizations, and develops a conceptual 
framework for the study of value orientations in school organizations. 
This framework is developed in accordance with the procedures 
originally employed in the development of the conceptual scheme 
employed by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961). The second major 
section provides a Hoenn tion of the original Kluckhohn schedule 
developed to measure the value orientations defined by the Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck conceptual scheme, and describes the format and 
structure of the instrument that is developed in later chapters of this 
study. The chapter concludes with comments on procedures to be 
adopted to provide estimates of reliability and validity for the 


instrument to be developed. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE KLUCKHOHN THEORY TO THE 
INVESTIGATION OF VALUE ORIENTATIONS 
IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Applicability of the Kluckhohn 
Theory to Organizations 


In order to utilize the Kluckhohn theory for the development 
of an instrument directly relevant to school organization, it is 
necessary to establish the applicability of the basic theory to 
organizations. Grounds for the relevance of the Kluckhohn theory 


may be found in the societal nature of organizations. 


The societal nature of organizations. Although there is less than 


substantial agreement as to a definition of organizations, (Silverman 
1970:8-23) most writers agree that organizations are essentially 
human collectivities charged with attaining specific goals, (Etzioni, 
1964:3). This recognition of organizations as soetal units, allows 
for the extension of the Kluckhohn theory from cultures associated 
with macro-societies to cultures associated with micro-societies, 
Such aS organizations. Organizational cultures are recognized by 
Sergiovanni and Carver (1974:24) and the applicability of the Kluck- 
hohn theory appears consistent with the Parsonian view of organizations 
aS “‘socteties wrer small" =( Silverman; 19/0*55) : 

However, this view is not universally held, being particularly 
at Bite tothe views of "mechanistic" writers such as Fayol (1949) 
and Taylor (1911). It is therefore necessary to make the major 


assumption that organtzattons are social structures, differentiated 
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scenes per se only by factors of stze and purpose. This 
assumption allows application of the Kluckhohn theory to organizations 
and is fundamental for the subsequent development of the proposed 
instrument. 


Development of a Conceptual Framework 
for the Identification of Value Orien- 


tations in School Organizations he! 


In order to develop a conceptual framework, it is necessary to 
make three further assumptions. These assumptions follow closely 
the initial assumptions made by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:11), 
but are concerned specifically with organizations. 

First, it is assumed that there is a limited number of common 
problems for which all organtzattonal members must find some solutton. 

Secondly, it is assumed that soluttons to these problems are 
neither limitless nor random but are variable within a limited range. 

Thirdly, it is assumed that all soluttons are posstble in 
all organtzattons, but are differentially preferred by organtzational 
members. 

Identification of common problems faced by organizational members 
yields the value orientation areas which are possible within an organ- 
ization. Identification of the possible solutions to these problems 
provides the value ortentatton posttions available and the pattern of 
preference for these positions provides the value ortentations of 
respondents. 

The second assumption, that those positions or "solutions" are 


limited, embodies the directive element of value orientations stressed 
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by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:6) which illustrates the nomo- 
thetic component of value orientations. The assumption that indivi- 
duals will choose between the possible positions reflects the idio- 
graphic value component, associated with value orientations. 
Additional Aspects of the 
Kluckhohn Theory 

The application of the Kluckhohn theory requires that common 
problems be identified and a value orientation area related to each 
problem defined. A limited number of possible solutions to the 
identified common problems are then specified so that a value orien- 
tation may be presented by an organized pattern of preference among 
the specific positions within a given value orientation area. If 
equal preferences are allowed among three value orientation positions, 
then there are thirteen possible value orientation patterns that may 
be derived in each value orientation area. The Kluckhohn theory pre- 
dicts that these patterns will be preferred to differing degrees by 


members of a particular social group. 


Dominant and variant patterns. The Kluckhohn theory emphasises that 


differing preferences will produce both dominant and variant value 
orientation patterns in all societies. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961: 
342) observe: 


. the value orientation systems of societies (organizations) 
are not to be thought of as unitary systems of dominant value 
only. Persistently they contain permttted and requtred variant 
value orientations ... which differ from the dominant value 
orientations .... the argument of the variation theory is that 
much of what has been described as idiosyncratic departures from 
dominant values is really well-ordered variant behavior. 
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This aspect of the Kluckhohn theory goes beyond the expecta- 
tion of various patterns of value orientations by emphasising that 
variant patterns are normal and required and should in no way be 
visualized as deviant. Following the assumptions made to adapt the 
Kluckhohn theory to organizations, then dominant and variant value 


orientations are expected to be present in organizations. 


Societal differentiation. The Kluckhohn theory indicates two types 
of societal differentiation which will be associated with differences 
in value orientations. In the first case, reference is made to sub- 
group differentiation. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:242) note that 
"regional, ethnic, class or other fairly well marked social units” 
may be expected to yield differing value orientation patterns. 
Secondly, the Kluckhohn theory identifies behavior sphere differenti- 
ations. In this case Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:342) state that 
"the broad categories of activities which are essential to the 
functioning of any society" may be expected to yield differing value 
orientation patterns. 

In the context of school organizations, sub-group differentia- 
tion may be expected to yield differences between value orientations 
of organizational members with differing cultural backgrounds, from 
differing social classes, or from differing geographical regions. 
Specifically, value orientation differences may be expected between 
rural and urban teachers and aetaeianans Canadian and non-Canadian 
teachers and administrators, and possibly male and female teachers and 


administrators. 
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Differences in the value orientations of school members who 
are differentiated by behavior sphere activities may be expected. 
However, this basis for difference is not developed to any great 
degree by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, reference only being made to 
such general and pervasive behavior spheres as economic-technological, 
religious, intellectual-aesthetic and recreational. These areas of 
activity may not reasonably be considered to identify specific groups 
within school organizations. Nevertheless, the essence of behavior 
sphere differnces relates to activity within a society. In the 
context of organizations, differential activity would appear to be 
related to roles. In order to operationalize the behavior sphere 
basis of differentiation, therefore, the assumption is made that 
organizational behavior spheres are manifest in the formal roles of 
organizational members. On the basis of this assumption, differences 
jin value orientations in school organizations may be expected between 


teachers and administrators. 


Value Orientations in 
School Organizations 


Three problems have been tentatively identified as being 
of importance to all professional members of school organizations. 
It is stressed that these problems are not considered at this time 
as being the only possible ones faced by organizational members. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that while these problems may not 
be the most important common problems, they are considered to 


be suitable for the development of an initial framework. These 
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problems are stated as questions in Table 3, together with the 


value orientation areas which they define. 


Dispositional. This value orientation area is concerned with 
inter-personal relationships among members of organizations. It 
is similar to the relational orientation area defined by Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck (1961:17-9) which is concerned with the “common 
human problem" of man's relationship to other men. 

Dispositional was chosen as a title for this dimension 
to emphasise the disposition of organizational members toward 
the authority of other organizational members. This value 
orientation area specifies Individuality, laterality and 
Lineality as the possible value orientation positions. Indivi- 
duality characterizes a disposition towards acceptance of the 
authority of individuals; Laterality recognises the authority 
of a group; and Lineality reflects a disposition towards the 
acceptance of the authority of a hierarchical position. 

More detailed descriptions of the three positions 


within this value orientations area are given later in the study. 
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WAvelete 


COMMON ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS AND 
CORRESPONDING VALUE ORIENTATION AREAS 


Problem | Value 


1. What is the relationship 
of organization members | Dispositional. 
to other members? 


2. What is the relationship 
of organizational members Relational 
to the organization? 


3. How is the task of the | 
organization best RO Cais 
accomplished? 
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Relational. Although this title was given by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
(1961) to their value orientation area which dealt with the problem 
of interpersonal relationships, and which is similar to the Disposi- 
tional dimension outlined above, the term Relational as used in this 
Study has a different meaning. For the purposes of the instrument 

to be developed in this study, the Relational value orientation area 
is concerned with the relationship of organizational members to the 
organization. The three possible value orientation positions that 

are specified for this orientation are Subjectivity, Medtattonary , 

and Mastery. 

In terms of the Kluckhohn theory, the present Relational 
orientation is to some degree similar to Kluckhohn's Man-Nature 
orientation. If a comparison were to be made, organizations 
would be substituted for Nature and the harmony position would be 
replaced by the Medtattonary position. Even so, such a substitution 
would provide only a crude approximation of the present Relational 
orientation to the original Man-Nature postulate. 

The positions specified by this value orientation area are 


developed and defined later in this chapter. 


Focal. This value orientation area considers the problem of how the 
goals of the school organization may be best achieved. It does not 
directly consider the question of what the organizational goals are 
or should be, but concentrates on the mode of operation that might 
be best adopted toachieve whatever the goals are taken to be. As the 


proposed instrument is concerned with value orientations in school 
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Organizations, this orientation area may be conceived as being 
primarily concerned with formal relationships with students. The 
three value orientation positions that are specified are Task, 
Pragmatism and Process. 

These positions are further discussed below. 

PROPOSED VALUE ORIENTATION POSITIONS IN THE 
PRESENT CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

In this section the three value orientation positions that 
have been proposed for each of the determined value orientation 
areas are described with reference to the pertinent literature on 


which they are based. 


Dispositional Value Orientation Area 

A consideration of the nature of the relationships between 
organizational members would appear to involve aspects of supervision, 
authority and leadership. The writings of Argyris (1964) and McGregor 
(1966) which are concerned with supervisory assumptions, and the 
typology of power bases advanced by French and Raven (1960), provide 


a theoretical base for the three specified positions. 


Individuality. This position is conceived as embodying individual 
autonomy and with elements of self-actualization as expounded by 
Argyris (1964) and Maslow (1954). In partici ar seinac yin ay 
stresses organizational members as self-motivating, willing to 
accept responsibility, and self-reliant, not being heavily dependent 


upon their peer group and requiring little supervisory direction. 
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In addition the individuality position implies authority through 
legitimate, referent or expert powerbases as identified by French 


and Raven (1960:612), credited to the individual. 


Laterality. In this position emphasis is placed on a peer group as 
being a source of authority and leadership. The concept of profes- 
Sionalism as discussed by Corwin (1965,1970) and his identification 

of the characteristic of loyalty to a professional group is applicable 
in this position. Peer groups are credited with legitimate, referent 
and expert power in the French and Raven (1960) typology and are 

seen as a source of authority and leadership by members of a school 


organization. 


Lineality: Whereas the previous positions assigned responsibility, 
authority and leadership to individuals and groups, this position 
emphasises the authority of position. Authority and responsibility 
are seen as being credited to an office in the Weberian Bureaucratic 
tradition, (Weber,1946. Albrow, 1970). Although this position 
reflects an element of individualism, in essence it is the antithesis 
of Individuality as developed above. Lineality is seen as implying 
management assumptions as embodied in McGregor's theory X (1966). In 
the French and Raven (1960) typology predominant power bases would 


appear to be legitimate, coercive and referent. 


In summary the major factors of delimitation between the 
positions within the Dispositional orientation area are seen as 
being perceived location of responsibility and authority within the 


school organization. This is used as the basis for a differentiation 
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of the orientation positions in Table 4. 


Relational Value Orientation Area 

This orientation is concerned with how organizational members 
perceive the organization, the relationship under investigation being 
that between members and the organization. Similarly to the Disposi- 
tional orientation, this Relational orientation is partly reflected 
in the writings of Argyris (1964) and McGregor (1966), that are 
concerned with the interface between individuals and organizations. 
The System-Phenomenology dichotomy proposed by Greenfield (1974), 
which has been previously discussed, is seen as providing two opposing 
solution positions of Subjectivity and Mastery. The insertion of a 
Mediationary alternative provides the third position which embodies 


some elements of both extremes. 


Subjectivity. This position denotes a mechanistic perception of 
Organizations, with members being seen as subject to the organization, 
which in turn is seen as an enduring rational entity. This position 
embodies Greenfield's (1974:3a) description of organizations as being 
constructions serving societal needs. In essence, this position 

sees organizational members as relatively powerless in their relation- 
Ship to the organization. Emphasis is placed on the maintenance of 
order and control through rules and structure. Argyris' (1964,1957) 
description of the traditionally inflexible and incompatible aus 


Of individuals and organizations appears to capture a major aspect 


Ofethis posttion. 
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Mastery. This position may be seen as the antithesis of Subject- 
ivity embodying a conception of organizations as being designed to 
serve individuals, rather than societies. This position supposes 
that organizational members are able to control the activities and 
the functioning of their organizations. The goals of the organization 
are mainly determined by those individuals in a position to 

exercise control. Emphasis is on the people rather than the structure 
of an organization. Greenfield (1974) identifies this concept of 

the individual-organizational interface as being characteristic of 

a phenomenological viewpoint. White's (1974) description of 
individuals competing for organizational resources appears to embody 


a mastery concept of the organizational-individual relationship. 


Mediationary. This position contains elements of Mastery and 
Subjectivity. The implicit fatalism of the SUBJECTIVITY, position 1s 
minimized, while the element of control embodied in the Mastery 
position is recognised but not subscribed to completely. An element 
of pragmatism is involved, insofar as some control is possible at 
some times. Emphasis is placed on compromise in the relationship 


between members and the organization. 


The Relational orientation positions are summarized in Table 
Js with emphasis on the activity of organizational members as an 
indicator of the possible positions. Thus Subjectivity is seen as 
essentially obedience to the organization, Mediation is seen as a 
compromise between members and the organization, and Mastery is seen 


as attempted control of the organization by its members. 
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Focal Value Orientation Area 

Whereas the Dispositional and Relational value orientation 
areas are concerned with relationships, the Focal dimension is 
primarily concerned with activity within organizations. This orien- 
tation area possesses a greater degree of specificity in the present 
conceptualization than do the other two dimensions, for while the 
concepts of Disposition towards other members of organizations, and 
Relationship to an organization, may be seen as applicable to any 
organization, with little modification of the positions, notions of 
organizational activity must be conditioned by the type of activity 
typical to a given organization. In the present case the given 
Organization is that of the school, and the modal activity may be 
expected to be concerned with students. 

A generic term which has found usage within organizational 
theory to describe organizational activity is technology. Champion 
(1975:248) defines technology as "methods, processes, devices, 
Knowledge and facilities which are used in the completion of work 
tasks in an organization." In essence it is technology within school 
organizations that is the main concern of the focal value orientation 
area. 

A model for the conceptualization of technology has been 
offered by Perrow (1967). In this model two dimensions are suggested 
for the classification of the "raw material" on which the organiza- 
tion and its members perform work. One dimension is concerned with 
the number of exceptional cases encountered by the organization 
members while performing work on the raw material. The second 


dimension is concerned with the degree to which organizational members 
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are required to seek solutions to the difficulties of working with 
the raw materials. This second dimension is reflected in the amount 
of "search behavior" required to analyse the problems that may be 
perceived in working with the raw material. In the case of school 
organizations the raw material may be conceived of as the students, 
and the degree of search behavior and number of exception cases 
encountered may be seen as a function of the perceptions of organi- 
zational members. The two dimensions proposed by Perrow are influ- 
ential in describing the three value orientation positions specified 


for the Focal value orientation area. 


Task. In terms of the Perrow model the task position is defined 
when an organization member perceives few exceptional cases among 
the students and a need for little search behavior. Emphasis is 
placed on the achievement of school goals through standardization 
of activities. Societal needs may be seen as taking precedence 
over student needs and teaching activities may be easily broken 
down into discrete units. To some degree this position may be seen 
as describing a conception of a school organization that is similar 


to Etzioni's (1961) coercive type organization. 


Pragmatism. This position describes a situation where the students 
in a school are perceived as presenting many exceptional cases which 
demand considerable search behavior in order to be dealt with 
successfully. In essence the goals of the school and the methods 

by which they may be attained are seen as ill-defined, complex and 


confusing. Activity is determined by convenience, the criteria for 
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which may change from time to time. Less commitment to the goals 
of the organization may be expected and member activity will be 
concentrated on self-satisfaction rather than organizational or 
Student satisfaction. Concern with aspects of the position held by 
an organizational member, such as Salary and tenure, may be expected 
to be more important than the activity required in that position. 
Pragmatism is seen as being consistent with the views of a member 


of a utilitarian organization in the Etzioni (1961) typology. 


Process. This position is seen as resulting from students being 
seen aS complex but analysable raw materials. Many exceptional 
cases are expected, but the amount of search behavior required to 


solve problems is perceived as being manageable. Emphasis is 


placed on the individualization of Organizational activity. Students 


are seen as unique individuals and there is concern for the quality 


of the teacher-student relationship. 


Table 6 provides a summary of the positions within the 
Focal value orientation area with member concern and member activity 


being employed as the major mode of differentiation. 


Summary 
The three proposed value orientation areas and the possible 


positions specified for each are summarized in Table 7. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE KLUCKHOHN TECHNIQUE FOR 
ELICITING VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


The Original Kluckhohn Instrument 


Item format. When faced with the problem of devising an instrument 
with which to operationalize and test the Theory of Dominant and 
Variant Value Orientations, Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:345) 
identified four specific problems: 

(1) the need to find items which would - moderately wel] 

at least - test the different orientations one by one; (2) 
the search for both the items and phrasing of them which would 
have a more or less equal degree of significance and meaning 
in each of the cultures; (3) the control of the distorting 
effects of defensive reactions and particularized - even 
idiosyncratic - kinds of individual life experiences; (4) 
the creation of a means of providing conclusions about the 
nature of basic values which would allow for the generation 
of testable hypotheses about the patterns of behavior other 
than those which are used for the formulation of the value 
systems themselves. 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:345) attempted to meet these 
criteria by the adoption of what they describe as "the highly 
generalized life situation type of item." This approach produced 
a schedule of twenty-two items, each of which is similar to the 
item reproduced in Table 8. 

Five characteristics may be identified in all of the items: 
1) Each items presents a highly generalized situation which is within 
the common experience of the target group. 

2) Each item presents a number of plausible and rational alternative 


courses of action, resulting from the situation presented. 


3) Each item presents an opportunity for respondents to show prefer- 
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TABLE 8 


EXAMPLE OF KLUCKHOHN SCHEDULE : ITEM 2 


ee 
a Eee ee OR 


Relattonal: Item R1 
2. Well Arrangements 


When a community has to make arrangement for water, such 
as drill a well, there are three different ways they can decide to 
arrange things like location and who is going to do the work. 


A There are some communities where it is mainly the older 
(Lin) or recognized leaders of the important families who decide 
the plans. Everyone usually accepts what they say without 
much discussion since they are the ones who have had the 
most experience. 


B There are some communities where most people in the group 
(Coll) have a part in making the plans. Lots of different people 
talk, but nothing is done until almost everyone comes to 

agree as to what is best to be done. 


G There are some communities where everyone holds to his 
(Ind) own opinion, and they decide the matter by vote. They 
do what the largest number want even though there are still 
a very great many people who disagree and object to the 
action. 


Which way do you think is usually the best in such cases? 


Which of the other two ways do you think is better? 


Which way of all three ways do you think most other people in 
would usually think is best? 


Taken from F.R. Kluckhohn and F.L. Strodtbeck, Variations in Value 
Orientations. Evanston, I11]1.: Row Peterson. 1961 p.80 
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ences for all of the offered alternatives. 
4) Each item contains an element of projectivity which places the 
respondent in an observing rather than an involved position when 
responding. 
5) Each item is identified by a short title. 

These five characteristics are illustrated in Table 8. 
This repoduced item deals with a situation common to all small 
communities within the target group in the original Five Cultures 
Study, namely provision of a communal water supply. Specifically, 
the item focuses on how a decision will be made to facilitate the 
provision of.a water supply. Three clear alternatives of action are 
presented, and the element of projectivity is provided by reference 
to ‘a community" rather than "your community". Respondents are 
required to indicate preference for all alternatives, each being 


evaluated against the others. The item is titled "Well Arrangements." 


Item structure. Each of the items in the original Kluckhohn schedule 
displayed a similar format to the item reproduced in Table 8. The 
three solutions to the stated problem offered in each item correlate 
with the three value orientation positions specified for the parti- 
cular value orientation area for which the item was developed. This 
item was designed to measure the Kluckhohn relational value orienta- 
tion area. Alternative A was constructed to correspond to the 
Lineality position within that value orientation area, solution B to 
the Collaterality position and solution C to the Individualism posi- 
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Item scoring. For each of the items in the Original schedule, 
respondents were asked to indicate which of the given solutions 
they thought was best, next best and least best. In doing so 
respondents provided a rank order for each of the three given 
solutions. Furthermore respondents were requested to indicate 


which of the three solutions they thought other people would prefer. 


Instrument structure. The schedule developed by Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck (1961) contains twenty-two items constructed as described. 
seven were designed to elicit rankings in the relational value 
orientation area, five in the time area, five in the man-nature area 
and six in the activity area. As may be seen the schedule was in 
essence a complex battery of measurements comprising four distinct 
tests, each of which corresponds to a single value orientation area, 
and each of which contains elements of three sub-tests; these sub- 
tests being the solutions to the given generalized problem which 


correlate with the value orientation area positions. 


Administration. In the original Five Cultures study the schedule 
developed by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) was administered by a 
team of trained researchers, who personally visited the respondents 
Selected to provide the research sample. The schedule was adminis- 
tered by means of the researchers using the schedule in the form of 

a Structured interview. Each item was delivered verbally and respon- 
dent preferences were recorded by the researchers. This procedure 


is seen as time consuming and requiring the services of a cadre of 
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trained assistants, as the instrument is administered individually 
to each respondent. 

Other researchers, (Kitchen, 1966; Anderson, 1972) who have 
employed either the original Kluckhohn schedule or a close variant 
have adopted some form of group administration. This would appear 
Suitable providing that directions for the completion of the instru- 
ment are clear and unambiguous, and that some form of direction and 
supervision is provided. The format and the required content of the 
items would therefore appear suitable for group administration provid- 
ing that either the researcher, or a trained assistant, is available 


to initiate and supervise activities. 


Variants of the original schedule. As has been previously noted , 


the Kluckhohn schedule as described has rarely been administered 
in the same form as it was initially created. The variants that 
have been used by researchers such as Gue (1967), Bryans (1971) 
and Anderson (1972) were developed by rewording items, removing 
items or creating new items in order to tailor the variant instru- 


ment to the target population defined in the research study. In all 


cases these adaptations have remained within the bounds of the original 


Kluckhohn conceptual scheme of culturally relevant common problems, 
and retained the item format, item structure, instrument structure 


and scoring procedures as described above. 


Structure of the Proposed Instrument 


The present study, as has been noted, is based on a differing 
conceptual framework from that adopted by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 


thus the content of the items to be developed was determined by 
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the conceptual framework previously described, and by the nature of 
the defined target population. Apart from conceptual and textual 
changes required by these considerations, the construction of the 
instrument which is demanded by this study adhered closely to 

the features of the original Kluckhohn schedule as described, 
except for the introduction of an innovation in the method of 


respondent reaction to the items. 


Item format. The format of the items in the instrument developed 
was essentially the same as that of the items in the original 
Kluckhohn schedule. Each item was introduced by a short title, 
offered a highly generalized situation which would be within the 
common experience of members of school organizations, provided 
three alternatives to the problem posed, provided an opportunity 
for respondents to indicate their preference for each of the given 


solutions, and embodied an element of projectivity. 


Item structure. Each item in the instrument developed was con- 
structed to deal with a sinale value orientation area as prescribed 

by the conceptual framework. Each of the given solutions was designed 
in an attempt to represent a single value orientation position as 


described by the conceptual framework. 


Item scoring. As has been previously noted, some difficulty has been 
experienced in statistical analysis of data generated by the 
Kluckhohn schedule and its subsequent variants. A portion of this 


difficulty stems from the ordinal nature of the data generated. An 
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attempt was made in the development of the present instrument 
to minimize this problem by providing a Likert-type scale for 
each of the item alternatives. 

This scale enabled responses to be made within five 
degrees of preference for each alternative. Although debate may 
be generated regarding the equality or non equality of the inter- 
mediate measures provided between the extremes of "the best way" 
and "the worst way" along this scale, the assumption is made that 
the five positions are equally distributed. On the basis of this 
major assumption, the advantage of interval measurement is attained, 
the scale being conceived as an equal interval scale. It should 
be added that the scale explicitly embodies the preference eliciting 
method of the original Kluchohn schedule, being constructed with 
degrees of "bestness". This innovation is concerned with pro- 
viding interval data for analysis while retaining the original 
emphasis in obtaining respondent preference and still allowing the 


generation of value orientation patterns. 


Instrument structure. The instrument developed in this study was 
constructed on the same basis as the original Kluckhohn schedule. 

A number of items were designed to tap value orientations of 
respondents in each of the three value orientation areas defined 

by the conceptual framework; that is the Relational, Dispositional, 
and Focal. Each item provided three solutions which were designed 
to correspond to the three positions specified for each of 


the value orientation items. Thus, for an item measuring 
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the Focal value orientation area, one of the three solutions was 
designed to represent the Task position, one the Pragmatism 
position, and one the Process position. 

The instrument, when developed, contained three major 
tests, each of which taps one of the proposed value orientation 
areas. For the purposes of clarity, each of these measures wil] 
be subsequently referred to as a dimenston. That is to say, the 
instrument developed contains a number of items to measure a 
Dispositional dimension, a Relational dimension and a Focal 
dimension. Each set of three positions within a dimension will be 
referred to as a sub-scale of a dimension. Thus, for the Focal 
dimension there is a Process sub-scale, a Pragmatism sub-scale 
and a Task sub-scale. There are nine sub-scales contained within 
the final instrument, the total of which will be grouped into three 


homogeneous sets - one for each dimension. 


Administration. The instrument developed was constructed on the 
assumption that it should be suitable for remote administration. 
This emphasis allows for the normal criticism of remotely admin- 
istered questionnaires to be levelled at the instrument. However, 
considering the limited resources available for the pilot admin- 
istration and any subsequent administration, the development of 


an instrument for remote administration was seen as necessary. 


Reliability and Validity 


It is clearly desirable that any instrument should be both 
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reliable and valid. 


Reliability. Ferguson (1971:365) defines reliability as "the 
proportion of obtained variance that is true variance". The higher 
the reliability of an instrument, the less the variance of the 
scores is attributable to error in measurement. Ferguson (1971:365-6) 
enumerates four methods of estimating the reliability of an instru- 
ment. These are given as (1) the test-retest method, (2) the parallel 
forms method, (3) the split-half method and (4) the internal-consis- 
tency method. The delimitations of the present study exclude the 
application of the first two methods listed. Consequently the 
internal-consistency method of estimating reliability was adopted 
to obtain a reliability estimate of the instrument constructed in 
this study. In particular the Kuder-Richardson formula 20 was 
applied to obtain these measures. Ferguson (1971:368) notes that 
this formula yields a measure which is comparable to that obtained 
by split-half procedures. For this reason a split-half method will 
not be employed. 

Due to the complex structure of the instrument to be developed, 
reliability co-efficients were calculated for each of the nine 


sub-tests. 


Validity. Bowers (1964:743) considers the essence of validity to be, 
"the degree of relevance of the concepts, data or research techniques 
to the research objectives for which they have been developed, and 


hence the degrees of confidence we should have in them." In the 
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present study it would appear that several areas require validation. 
The most important would appear to be (1) the concept of value 
orientations, (2) the theory of Dominant and Variant Value Orienta- 
tions on which the bulk of the study is based, (3) the conceptual 
framework developed for this study and (4) the instrument which is 

to be developed. It is considered that the concept of value orien- 
tations and the theory of Dominant and Variant Value Orientations 
have been validated by the work of Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) 
and other researchers who have utilized these concepts. The question 
of the validity of the conceptual framework proposed in this study 
and the instrument to be based on this framework is considered to be 
complementary rather than exclusive. That the conceptual framework 
has been developed on the basis of present theory in educational 
administration is seen as providing some validity. It is considered 
that a further degree of validity can be provided by the utilization 
of the concepts of face validity, factorial validity, predictive 


validity, and an aspect of content validity. 


Face validity. Ebel (1965:380) defines face validity as that which 
an instrument appears to measure. It was decided that the face 
validity of the instrument developed in this study would be evaluated 
by panels of competent judges who would be requested to compare the 


instrument items to the demands of the conceptual framework. 
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Predictive validity. Predictions of the expected value orientation 
preferences of sub-groups within the sample of respondents were 
employed by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) to obtain a measure of 
validity for the original Kluckhohn schedule. The adoption of a 
Similar procedure in the present study was considered beyond the 
delimitations stated in Chapter 1. However, predictions were 

made that the instrument developed in this study would yield siqnifi- 
cantly different value orientation patterns for groups differentiated 
by societal factors and behavior sphere activities. Null hypotheses 


to this effect will be stated and tested in a later chapter. 


Factorial validity. Ebel (1965:381) defines factorial validity as 
"the correlation between an item and the factor common to a group 

of items based on a factor analysis of data". To establish a degree 
of factorial validity, the data yielded by the pilot administration 
of the instrument were factor analysed. It wasexpected that this 
procedure would yield results of limited utility due to the complex 
nature of the instrument to be developed. To clarify results, analyses 
were performed for each of the three dimensions that were 
contained within the instrument. Although results were expected 
to be confused due to the relativity of sub-scale scores to the 
specific problem posed in each item, this procedure was considered 


necessary. 


Additional estimate. Implicit in the Kluckhohn theory is the notion 
that the items employed to tap value orientations are concerned 


with important and common problems. An indication of the importance 
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of situations dealt with in each of the items would appear to offer 
a further indication of the content validity of the instrument. Data 
were gathered to provide an estimate of the importance of each 


item to the respondents. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter provided a review of the Kluckhohn theory 
of value orientations and described several aspects of the theory 
that had previously been neglected. A conceptual framework for 
the development of an instrument to elicit value orientations of 
school organization members was developed in accordance with the 
procedure employed by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck in their original 
study. The development of the present conceptual framework made 
some reference to organizational and behavioral theory. 

The nature of the original Kluckhohn instrument was described 
in some detail and construction procedures and instrument character- 
istics were outlined for the instrument that is to be developed in 
this study. Procedures for the estimation of reliability and 
validity of this instrument were established. 

This chapter completes the theoretical and conceptual 


development sections of this study. 
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CHAPTER 5 
“THE INSTRUMENT 


This chapter is divided into three main sections. In the 
first the development of the instrument is described together 
with an explanation of the rationale for each included item. The 
second section presents a description of the final form of the 
instrument. The third section considers appropriate scoring 
procedures and states hypotheses which are tested in the following 
chapter. These hypotheses are developed in order to provide 
partial validation of the instrument, and to provide an example of 
the manner in which the scoring procedures may be applied. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INSTRUMENT 


Item Development 


A major difficulty encountered during all stages of item 
development was that of devising items which would tap a single value 
orientation area with minimized contamination from others. This 
difficulty was also reported by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:91-2), 
where it is stated that the very nature of value orientations in 
directing behavior presupposes that all orientations contribute to 
all, or almost ali, patterns of behavior. Thus the creation of 
items became a problem of identifying areas of enquiry that minimized 


the effect of other orientations and tended to isolate the orientation 
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being investigated. Nevertheless, working within the parameters 
discussed in the previous chapter, thirty-two items were initially 
developed, eleven designed to tap the Dispositional dimension, eleven 


the Relational dimension and ten the Focal dimension. 


First screening. These initial items were scrutinized by a group 

of graduate students and professors in Educational Administration 

in order to estimate content and face validity as related to the 
conceptual framework. This scrutiny eliminated six items which were 
seen as not correlating with the conceptual framework and seven 

which were seen as being not sufficiently emphasising a single 
orientation. The remaining twenty-one items were given general titles 
and randomly ordered to produce an initial draft of the instrument. 


The item content of the instrument is given in Table 9. 


PECONdeSCreening. ssIniS initial drart was Circulated among the 
graduate students and staff of the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration at The University of Alberta with a request that members 
complete and comment as to the wording, phrasing and comprehension 

of the items, as well as the general format of the instrument and the 
clarity of respondent directions. Included with this draft instrument 
was a rating sheet on which the respondents were requested to indicate 
how important each item appeared to be in the present school context. 
Such a measure of item importance to respondents was seen as providing 
a crude measure of validity, insofar as important areas of concern in 
schools could be expected to yield clearer indications of respondent 


values. Indices of importance revealed by this trial were used as 
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one criterion for future item selection. 


Third screening. Respondents to this initial draft were invited to 
take part in further validation activities. These took the form 
of investigatory seminars in which the conceptual framework was 
expounded to the group. The group members were asked to classify 
the item alternatives under the positions specified in Table 9. 
Two such seminars were held, and in each case the value orientation 
area was specified for each item prior to classification of the 
alternatives. This step was taken in recognition of the cumulative 
effect of all value orientations on behavior, as mentioned above. 
Throughout the validation seminars, participants were encouraged 
to comment on the possible influence of other value orientations 
other than the one intended to be tested by each item. 

As a result of these validation seminars, the importance 
indices and general comments received, nine of the items included 
in the initial draft were discarded, and changes were made to those 


remaining, as indicated in Table 10. 


Final form. In addition to the remaining twelve items, three more 
were developed as a result of comments made during the developmental 
stages, and included in the final form of the instrument. These 
jtems are indicated by asterisks in Table 11, which provides a 
summary of all the final items. As these three did not receive the 
scrutiny accorded the other twelve items, validity is open to 
greater question. Nevertheless, they were included as appertaining 


to three areas offering suggestion of fruitful return. 
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TABLE 10 


MODIFICATION OF DRAFT INSTRUMENT ITEMS 


Tere 
Different Schools. 
Qualifications. 


Lesson Plans. 


Schools. 

Supplies. 

Teaching. 
Discipline. 
Evaluating Students. 


Important Decisions. 


Making Things Better. 
A New Program. 
Staffing. 
Controversial Topics. 
Efficiency. 

A New Policy. 


Hiring. 
Failing Students. 


Student participation. 
Text Books. 
Accountability. 

The Cost of Education. 


Changes made 


Changes in phrasing of 
given alternatives. 


Mediationary alternative 
reworded. 


Minor re-phrasing of situation 
and alternatives. Laterality 
alternative changed. 


Removed. 

Minor changes in wording. 
Minor changes in wording. 
Title changed to "A Problem.” 


Condensed and completely re- 
written. 


Minor changes in wording of 
Sicuetronn 


Removed. 
Removed. 
Removed. 
Removed. 
Removed. 


Mediationary alternative re- 
written and other alternatives 
re-phrased. 


Alternatives condensed. 


Alternatives modified and 
condensed. 


Minor re-phrasing. 
Removed. 
Removed. 
Removed. 


Final 
Number 
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*These items did not receive the full face validation treatment. 


TABLE 11 


SUMMARY OF FINAL INSTRUMENT ITEMS 


Item title 


aren OED ERE RE REE 


Different Schools. 


Qualifications for Principal. 


Lesson Plans. 
A New Policy. 
Teaching. 
Supplies. 
Hiring. 


A Problem. 


Student Participation. 


Evaluating Students. 
Discipline. = 
Important Decisions. 
Dutyes 

Failing Students. 


Success. =~ 


Orientation 


Focal 
Relational 
Dispositional 
Relational 
Focal 
Dispositional 
Focal 
Dispositional 
Relational 
Focal 
Relational 
Dispositional 
Focal 
Dispositional 


Relational 


12 
is 
14 
13 
2 
14 
1 
14 
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13 
14 
12 
14 
is 
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Length. One consistent criticism received during the feedback 
portion of the developmental process was that the length of the 
proposed instrument could prove burdensome to respondents. This 

was accepted as valid, previous note having been made of the 
possibily distracting length of the original Kluckhohn schedule. 
However, the alternative of a lesser number of items for each 
orientation was not seen as viable, aS many measurements as possible 
being seen as desirable. In this context, fifteen items was seen 

as a realistic compromise. This number is shorter than the number 
of items in the Kluckhohn schedule and its variants, and appears 


to offer a respectable number of measurements. 


Item Rationale 

Item construction was based on the conceptual framework 
developed in Chapter 4, each item dealing with a problem or situation 
which was considered applicable to all school organizations. These 
situations are related to one of the three value orientations, either 
Dispositional, Relational or Focal, as previously described. For 
each situation three alternatives were provided, each of which 
reflects one of the value orientation positions postulated within 
each value orientation area. All fifteen items included in the final 
form of the instrument are summarized in Table 11. This table 
indicates the number and title for each item, and a column is provi- 
ded to indicate the value orientation which each item is designed 
to measure. Asterisks indicate the three items that did not receive 


the full initial validation procedure as reported. The "Table" 
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column refers to one of the three succeeding tables which provide 
a summary of the item rationale for each value orientation. 

Each of these tables indicates the number and title of each 
item, a short description of the situation or problem on which the 
item is based, followed by a short explanation of the alternatives 
given for each item. These explanations are provided under the 
value orientation position which they represent, and are preceded 
by the letter A, B, or C, with which they were prefixed in the 


final form of the instrument. 


Focal items. The Focal value orientation area as developed in 
chapter 4 is primarily concerned with technology in school organi- 
zations. The three postulated positions along this orientation were 
seen as being characterized by member activity within the organiza- 
tion. A Task position was described as reflecting achievement of 
goals by standardization of activities, a Pragmatic position was 

seen as being characterized by a criterion of convenience, and a 
Process position was conceived as individualtization in orgnizational 
services. As may be seen from Table 12, the task positions embody 
subject sPecialization within a school, (Item 1), the teaching of 
specific skills (Item 5) and evaluation of students by specific 
measurement of subject mastery (Item 10). These aspects of school 
organization are all seen as reflecting standardization of operations, 
as is an emphasis on the recruitment of specialist teachers (Item 7). 
Item 13 extends the bounds of the task position, by stressing concern 


for teaching as meeting the needs of society. This aspect of the 
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task position is referred to in chapter 4 and could be seen as a 
motivational (or rationalizational) aspect for the standardization 
of .teaching in school organizations. 

The Pragmatism positions are characterized by convenience 
for organizational members. Stress is laid on salary and security, 
(Item 1), meeting expectations of superiors (Items 5 and 12), and 
availability (Items 7 and 10). ; 

Finally, the Process positions stress individualization of 
the teaching process (Items 1, 10, and 13) and the establishment of 
good teacher-pupil relationships (items 5and7), factors which, within 
the context of the items, are seen as characteristic of the Process 


position within the Focal value orientation area. 


Relational items. As previously discussed, the Relational orientation 
considers the relationship of individuals to the organization. The 
Mastery position reflects control over the organization, the 
Mediationary position embodies compromise between Mastery and 
Subjectivity, and Subjectivity reflects dominance by the organization. 
To a large part, the items developed build heavily on the system 

and phenomenology characteristics tabulated by Greenfield (1971:3a). 
Table 13. summarises the Relational items. 

Item 2 considers skills required by persons appointed to 
administer schools, the Mastery position representing educational 
expertise aS important, the assumption being that a school is avail- 
able to be used for educational purposes by the organizational 


members, and therefore educational expertise is a criteria for good 
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management. The Mediationary position specifies no special expertise 
for administrators, while the Subjectivity position reflects a systems 
view of school organization that requires specialist skill and 
knowledge regarding organizations per se. 

The element of fatalism embodied within the Subjectivity 
position is reflected in Items 4 and 15, with the element of control 
by individuals over organizational situations as is inherent in the 
Mastery position being reflected in Items 4 and 9. 

The lack of domination by an organization as an aspect of 
the Mastery position is contained in Item 15, an aspect which also 
contributes to the Mediationary position in this item. However, the 
Mediationary position in Item 15 also embodies a degree of Subjecti- 
vity by de-emphasising promotion. The Mediationary position embodied 
in Items 4 and 9 is seen as reflecting in both cases a compromise 
Situation. Item 11, one of the three developed without the total 
validation procedure which was applied to other items, relates 
directly to Greenfield's (1974:3a) comments regarding control within 
organizations. The Mastery position reflects reliance on the 
individual with ascribed responsibility and authority within the 
organization, while the Subjectivity position reflects reliance on 
aspects of organizational structure, namely rules and regulations. 
The Mediationary position is seen as embodying the compromise view 
of "no firm opinion". Emphasis on the structural aspects of the 
Organization is also reflected in the Subjectivity position in Item 


9, where the solution to the problem posed is to reorganize or 
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restructure student involvement. 

It will be noted that two of the items included to measure 
Relational dimension did not receive the full validation procedure 
accorded to other items. As this is so, these items are regarded as 
possibly suspect in the context of the final form of the instrument. 
This is particularly so with Item 15, which is possibly the most 


suspect of the entire battery. 


Dispositional items. The Dispositional value orientation area is 
concerned with the relationships between organizational members. 
The three specified positions are Individuality, where the autonomy 
and authority of the individual is stressed, Laterality, which 
credits the peer group with authority and responsibility, and 
Lineality, which assigns authority and responsibilities to holders 
of administrative and supervisory offices within the organization. 
Rationale for the design of the positions associated with the Disposi- 
tional items is summarized in Table 14. 

The Individuality position is represented in Items 3 and 14 
by an emphasis on assigning responsibility to individual teachers, 
in Items 6 and 8 by stressing individual teacher autonomy and self 
reliance, and in Item 2 by the notion of majority roles in deciding 
an issue. In the latter case the original Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
(1961) instrument provides a precedent for the association of majority 
voting with the concept of individualism. 

The Laterality position is obtained in Items 6 and 4 by 


stressing consensus and thus group unity. Items 8 and 14 identify 
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members of a teacher peer group as referents for the provision of 
help and information. Item 3 embodies the concept of Laterality 
by assigning responsibility to a group of teachers. 

The content of the Lineality position is contained in the 
solution to Items 6, 8, 12 and 14 by crediting responsibility 
authority and final decision power to school administrators. Item 
3 stresses control by administrative officials as being representative 


of Lineality. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FINAL INSTRUMENT 


Following the completion of the developmental stages as 
outlined, the final form of the instrument was produced, and titled 
the Organizational Values Inventory (Schools), abbreviated to OVIS. 

The Organizational Values Inventory (Schools), is contained 


in Appendix A. This instrument comprises four sections: 


1) respondent directions. 

2) item battery. 

3) demographic data section. 
4) removable rating sheet. 


Each section will be described in turn. 


Section 1 - The Introduction 

This section begins by explaining to respondents that all 
the items contained in the instrument are concerned with situations 
and problems connected with schools. The format of the items is 


illustrated and explained. The alternatives to the item situations 
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are described as ways of solving the given problem or looking at 
the given situation. Respondents are requested to indicate their 
preference for each of the "ways" by circling a number on the five 
point scale printed adjacent to each of the three positions. This 
five point scale is shown in Table 15, which is a reproduction of 
the example provided for respondents within this section of the 
instrument. Table 15 provides an example of not only the scoring 
procedures but also of the item format. 

The box at the bottom of the page in Table 15 clarifies 
a problem encountered during the development stages, by pointing out 
the logical exclusiveness of "best" and "worst". Subsequent 
instructions in the box request that all items be completed, and 
reference is made to Part C which is described subsequently. 

In total, the instructions occupied two pages, the main 
body of the items beginning after the example page that is shown in 


Fablenrs:. 


Section 2 - Item Battery 

Fifteen items were included in the final form of the OVIS, 
five each for the three value orientation areas. Items were randomly 
arranged throughout the instrument as were the alternatives included 
in each item. In all cases, the item format was the same as shown 
in Table 15 with the addition of sequential numbers, immediately 
preceding the item title. Two items were presented on each page, 
except for item fifteen, which appeared alone. 


The five position preference scale appeared to the right 
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TABLE 15 


EXAMPLE OF ITEM FORMAT 


COLOURS 


Three people were discussing how 
thesgc lass rooms. ins thes hocalaschoo] 


should be painted. Each had a different 


Wd Caves 


A Onemsavde la thinkealetne. class= 
rooms should be painted in a variety 
Of brignt cheerful colours. 


B Tiremssecond sdid, (1 would rather 
have all the classrooms painted the 
same bright cheerful colour." 


Coe emttird said, sethink ao would 
be betterp<it all the classrooms, were 
painted in neutral colours that would 
Hoty distract tne students. © 


lfeyousthrnkes asogood, butiinat the 
best way, you would circle 4. 
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worst way, you would circle 2. 


PLEASE NOTE: 
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1. Although you may circle the same number more than 
once for each item, logically, only one view can 
be the best, and only one can be the worst tn each 
item. 


Please fill out the removable rating sheet, (Part C) 
as you complete each ttem, 


Please complete all items. 
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of all items. Provision was also made for later scoring of the 
items by ranking the weighted preference scores. The provision of 
spaces for subsequent ranking by the researcher also provided for a 
sequential number for all of the item alternatives. 

As there were three alternatives for each item, a maximum 
response to the instrument would produce a total of forty-five scores, 
fifteen for each of the dimensions, five for each of the position 
sub-scales postulated in the conceptual framework. 

This section of the instrument totalled eight pages. On 
the last page there appeared a reminder to complete the demographic 


data section, titled Section B. 


Section 3 - The Demographic Data Section 


Occupying two pages, this section included twelve questions 
designed to provide a description of all respondents. Provision 
for responses was made by instructing respondents to circle the 
number preceding the appropriate answer to each question. This 
section was made more comprehensive than required by this particular 
study, in order to field test questions that could prove worthwhile 


in future research. 


Section 4 - The Rating Sheet 
Titled Part C, this sheet was not bound with the body of 


the instrument, but left loose so that it could be removed and 
completed at the same time as each item. Two rating scales were 


provided. One was designed to measure how important the items 
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appeared to respodents, the second to investigate how congruent 
respondents considered their answers to be with those they would 
expect their peers to make. The importance scale allowed four 
degrees of measurement, from "not important" to "very important". 
The congruence scale provided respondents with a choice of any of 
the three given alternatives, as well as an option to indicate none 
of the given views. The congruence scale only required respondents 
to indicate which of the alternatives, if any, they saw as being 
most preferable to their peers. 
This section is bound together with the rest of the instrument 


in Appendix A. 


Appearance of the Instrument 


Mindful of the time-consuming nature of each item for 
potential respondents, a factor compounded by the total number of 
items, an attempt was made in the design of the final form of the 
instrument to minimize irritating and distracting factors in 
presentation. A major feature designed to facilitate easy completion 
was that of the final binding. Rather than inconveniencing 
respondents by rigid binding, a ring binding process was employed, 
which allowed all pages to lie flat during completion of the 
instrument, and facilitated progress from page to page. To further 
enhance ease of completion, a large type face was employed, using 
ten point spacing. In addition, generous spacing was provided bet- 
ween items wherever possible, and the entire instrument was printed 


on heavy paper. Finally, the entire instrument was contained 
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between two cardboard covers to ensure an attractive appearance. 
DATA ANALYSIS - DISCUSSION 


Nature of the Data 

The Organizational Values Inventory (Schools) was 
designed to yield patterned data similar to that provided by the 
Original Kluckhohn schedule and its variants. This is in accordance 
with the defined concept of value orientations as organized (rank- 


ordered) preferences. 


Nomenclature. Given a value orientation area (dimension) X, with 
three defined positions of A, B, and C, then there are thirteen 
patterns of preference that are possible. These are listed in Table 
16. The nomenclature noted in this table was originated by Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck (1961). The symbol > is read "is preferred over", 
and the symbol = is read as “equally preferred to". As may be seen 
from Table 16, there are six "pure" pattern types in which each 
of the three possible positions is differentially ranked. There 
are six possible patterns where two positions are equally preferred, 
and a single pattern where all positions are equally preferred. 

Any one of these patterns describes a single value orientat- 
tion. This observation provides a concise definition of the term 


value orientation. Caudill and Scarr (1962:57) observe ..we 
define a value ortentation as a ranking of positions in a value 


orientation area." 
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TABLE 16 


POSSIBLE VALUE ORIENTATION PATTERNS 


Linked first Linked second 
Pure types order types order types 
Pye BiseC A=BOC A>B=C 
Aerie B A=C>B C>B=A 
Beh aG Bei Gee> tA B>A=C 
Be, Gai 
oR ST Non-ordered types 
COREG ‘eae 


a 


NOTE: > denotes “is preferred over" 


= denotes "is equally preferred to" 


After: F. R. Kluckhohn and F.L. Strodtbeck. Variations in Value 
Orientations. Evanston, I11.: Row Peterson. 1961 
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For each item in the OVIS there are therefore thirteen 
possible value orientations which can be indicated by each respon- 
dent, each value orientation being described by a particular pattern. 


It is these patterns that are of central concern in analysis. 


Distance. Caudill and Scarr (1962:58) introduced the conceptual 
tool of distance in the analysis of value orientation patterns, 
indicating that, "By distance between two value orientations we mean 
the smallest number of adjacent posttton rank reversals required to 
turn one tnto the other," Thus, given the pattern A> B>C, 
reversal of the ranks of A and B yields B > A > C which is a one- 
distance difference. In relation to the given pattern, then 
B>C>A is a two-distance difference, andC>BOA isa 
three-distance difference, the maximum possible. The usefulness of 
this concept is that it provides a measure of the amount of change 
necessary to produce variant patterns from a determined dominant 
pattern. Whereas a one distance difference requires little change to 
a given pattern, a two-distance change requires more and a three 
distance change requires the greatest possible change. 

The concept of distance has been employed by Bryans (1971), 
Gue (1967) and Anderson (1972) in their research with the Kluckhohn 
schedule and appears to be a valuable tool in the analysis of value 


orientations. 


Linked types. Table 17 orders all of the possible thirteen patterns 
by degree of distance. This arrangement provides an expansion of 


the original Caudill and Scarr model by integrating the linked types 
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into the model. "Pure" pattern types which do not contain equally 
preferred positions were the only patterns considered by Caudill and 
Scarr, and these are shown in Table 17 in bold face type. Linked 
order types have been inserted into the model between the major 

pure types in logical positions. These linked types are shown in 
italic type. The distance scale accompanying the model provides 


for half distances to accomodate these linked types. 


Non-ordered type. The inclusion of the non-ordered type in the 
centre of the array provides for al] Preteen possible patterns 

to be represented in this arrangement. It should be noted that this 
non-ordered pattern is not located at a one and one half distance 
from the given base pattern. It is located in the centre of the 


array to indicate the close relationship of this pattern to each of 


the other twelve. 
AREAS OF ANALYSIS 


The areas of concern that are identified in Ws following 
discussion are similar to those identified by Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck (1961:121-137) in their pre-analysis discussion of the 
first application of the original Kluckhohn schedule. A different 
approach is taken in the present study to that in the Kluckhohn 
Had Suspects” report. 

In an analysis of the data yielded by the OVIS, there are 


two major areas of investigation - description and differentiation. 
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Description 


The descriptive mode of analysis is concerned with the nature 
of the value orientation patterns yielded by respondents. This 
analysis concentrates on determining dominant and variant value 


orientations. 


Item patterning. Dominant and variant patterns for each of the 
fifteen items are investigated in this phase of analysis by ascertain- 
ing the proportion of respondents choosing each of the thirteen 
possible patterns that are associated with each item. Criteria 

may be established for identifying the proportion necessary for a 
pattern to be declared dominant, or the most frequently preferred 
pattern may be so identified. This procedure may be followed for 


all respondents and/or defined groups of respondents. 


Dimension patterning. In this case dominant and variant patterns are 
identified for each of the three value orientation areas (Focal, 
Dispositional and Relational) that are tapped by the eaecrinent 
Dominant and variant patterns may be ascertained by considering the 
proportion of respondents that selected each of the thirteen possible 
patterns for those items that tap each particular dimension. Criteria 
may be established to determine the proportions of the responses 

that will determine dominance, or a Simple majority may be employed. 
This procedure may be followed for the total sample, and/or defined 


sub-groups. 
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Summary. The descriptive mode of analysis rests on frequency of 
choice for particular patterns by respondents. In the majority of 
Studies employing the Kluckhohn schedule or its variants, dominancy 


has been associated with majority preference. 


Differentiation 
This phase of analysis investigates differences in the 
dominant and variant patterns yielded by respondents. The major 


concerns are the nature and the severity of difference. 


Between-pattern differences. Pattern preferences of defined groups 
of respondents are compared for each item and for each dimension. 
There are several possible procedures. Dominant patterns for 
determined groups may be determined and compared. For example the 
dominant patterns of teachers and administrators may be compared. 
However, this procedure may be difficult to apply when the sample 
is small. Alternately, the proportion of a group of respondents 
preferring the determined dominant pattern for the total sample may 
be investigated. In this case after the dominant pattern for an 
item or dimension has been determined for the total sample, then 
the proportions of teachers and administrators choosing that pattern 
can be compared. Criteria may be established to set levels of 
significance of difference depending on pertinent factors, and the 


mode of inquiry adopted. 


Within-pattern difference. If the dominant patterns of two determined 


groups are congruent, there is still the possibility that there may 
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be a difference in the degree of preference for any of the three 
positions within that pattern. For example, if both teachers and 
administrators select the patternA > B > C for a given item or dimen- 
sion, one of these groups may prefer A over B considerably, while 
the other may only marginally prefer A over B. Investigation of 

this possibility has posed severestatistical problems in studies 
using the Kluckhohn schedule. This may be seen as attributable to 
the ordinal nature of the data generated. By the inclusion of a 

five degree interval scale to measure preference for each value 
Orientation position, the OVIS offers a means of avoiding this diffi- 
culty. Comparison of the means for each of the value orientation 
positions on the position sub-scale should indicate if there is a 


degree of intra-pattern difference in preference. 


summary. The differential mode of analysis investigates differences 
between the value orientations of defined groups of respondents. 
These differences may be between-pattern or within-pattern differences. 
DATA ANALYSTS PROCEDURES - 
DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 

These sections describe the procedures which were employed 
to analyse data generated in the pilot administration of the Organi- 
zational Values Inventory (Schools). It is stressed that the proced- 
ures adopted in these sections are illustrative of possible ways in 
which data obtained through the administration of the OVIS can be 


analysed, and are by no means the only ways. The analysis conducted 
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in the following chapter provides an example of how OVIS data may 

be treated, and provides information as to the reliability and 

validity of the instrument. With these considerations in mind 

the procedures outlined below were selected with a view to rigor. 
The descriptive analysis stage concentrated on determining 

the dominant value orientation patterns of respondents for each 


item and for each dimension. Two procedures were employed. 


Pattern Frequency 


The number of respondents choosing each of the possible 
thirteen patterns was determined for each item. This was accomp- 
lished by means of a special computer program which determined 
the pattern of preference for each respondent for each item and 
then determined the number of respondents selecting each of the 
possible patterns for each item. A copy of the computer program 


is contained in Appendix B. 


Criteria for Dominance. For each item the number of respondents 
selecting each of the thirteen possible patterns was examined. 
In order for a single pattern to be declared dominant, two 
criteria had to be met. 

The first criterion is concerned with the nature of the 
distribution of respondent preference across the possible patterns. 
It is considered that if this distribution approximates a normal 
curve, then it is unlikely that a dominant pattern will exist. 


Goodness-of-fit to the normal was tested by application of the 
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Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. 


The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. Siegel (1956:48-52) describes the 
application and utility of this statistical method indicating that 
this test treats individual observations separately by comparison 
of theoretical and actual cumulative distribution of choices. This 
property influencedselection of this procedure. The test yields a 
maximum deviation score designated D, with which are associated 
levels of Significance dependent on sample size. 

The first criterion set for the determination of a dominant 
pattern. for asingle item was that the associated probability of the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov D obtained from analysis of the distribution 


of respondent preference for all patterns should be less than .05. 


Critical number.The second criterion set for the determination of a 
dominant pattern concerns the number of respondents that select the 
most preferred pattern. Rather than selecting a pattern that receiv- 
ed a simple majority preference as a dominant pattern, it waSdecided 
that there should be a significant number of respondents selecting 
this pattern over other patterns. In this case significance 
was determined by the application of a Chi-square, one sample test 
as described by Siegel (1956:43-47). Again this is a goodness-of- 
fit test, but in this case examination is made between observed and 
expected number of respondents choosing a particular pattern over al] 
other patterns. 

This test was applied by comparing the number of respon- 


dents selecting one pattern to the total number selecting the other 
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twelve patterns. On the basis of the sample size obtained in the 
pilot administration, a critical number was determined which 

was applicable to the analysis of each item. This critical 
number is defined as that number of respondents choosing a Single 
pattern which will yield a Chi-square with an associated probability 
of less than .001. 

The adoption of a critical number criterion for determining 
dominant patterns raises the probability that more than one dominant 
pattern may be determined for each se For example, if the 
critical number for the determination of a dominant pattern is set 
at 15 for a sample size of 60, and if the distribution of respondent 
preferences meets the first established criterion, then it is 
possible for fourof the thirteen patterns to be declared dominant. 
This is seen as a strength in the adopted procedure as it honours 
the Kluckhohn theory which allows for dominant and variant patterns 
to be present. It is unfortunate that the method adopted of setting 
criteria for dominance considers patterns as either dominant or not 
dominant. However, this is seen as a problem of nomenclature, and 
is considered preferable to adoption of determination of dominant 


and variant patterns by means of simple majority preference. 


Dimensions. The procedures described above for the determination 

of dominant patterns for items by means of pattern frequency analysis 
will also be applied in determining dominant dimension patterns. 
There are three dimensions tapped by the OVIS - Relational, Disposi- 
tional and Focal. Each of these dimensions contains five items. 


Once the number of respondents choosing each of the possible thir- 
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teen patterns for each item within a single dimension has been 
ascertained, these numbers will be totalled to obtain respondent 


distribution over a dimension. 


summary. In order for a pattern to be determined dominant, in the 
Pattern Frequency Analysis, two criteria must be met in the case of 
each item and dimension: 
1) The distribution of the number of respondents choosing 
all possible patterns must yield a Ko lmogorov-Smirnov 
D with an associated p < .05. 
2) The number of respondents choosing a pattern must exceed 
a critical number such that the associated Chi-square of 
that number as compared to the remaining number of 
respondents distributed over all the other possible 
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Preserence scores Analysis: 

In addition to the determination of dominant patterns by the 
pattern frequency method described above, dominant patterns will 
also be determined by use of the preference sub-scale means. The 
OVIS taps three dimensions and each dimension contains three prefer- 
ence sub-scales. For example, the Focal dimension contains a 
Process, Pragmatism and Task sub-scale. For each item designed to 
measure the Focal dimension there are three given solutions that 
correspond to the three sub-scales, and respondents are asked to 
Supply a number from one to five for each of these scales to 


indicate their preference for a particular solution. Preference Score 
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Analysis determines dominant patterns by comparing these preference 


scores that are associated with each item solution. 


tense” For: each of the ‘three “scales inveach item, the respondent 
scores were totalled and a mean obtained. The means, when ranked 

in order of magnitude provide the dominant pattern for each item. 

For example, if on a given item the ascertained means are, for 
POSMULONAs 4. LaforsposTtidneByaleo.edand for position «Gs3-4 4 then 


the dominant pattern for that item would be A>C>B. 


Dimensions. For each of the three dimensions, dominant patterns 
were determined by summing the means obtained for each position 
sub-scale on each item in that dimension. Patterns were determined 


by the relative magnitude of these totals. 


Comment. To the researcher's present knowledge, a five point Likert- 
type scale has not been employed in any variant ot the Kluckhohn 
schedule. Consequently, the dominant patterns yielded by Pattern 
Frequency Analysis were compared with those obtained by Preference 
Score Analysis. This provided a means of verifying the accuracy of 
the preference frequency procedure as described. 

DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES - 

ANALYSTS OF DIFFERENCES 

Two procedures were utilized to examine differences in the 

value orientation patterns of groups within the pilot sample. The 
first method examined between-group differences only and dealt 


with the proportion of respondents ina defined 
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Sample sub-group selecting determined dominant patterns for items 


and dimensions. 


Proportion of Respondents Choosing Dominant Patterns 


Once the dominant value orientation pattern had been deter- 
mined for an item or a dimension, the proportion of respondents in 
determined sub-groups choosing that patterns was calculated. 
This was achieved by application of the pattern counting program 
described in Appendix B. The proportions of any two groups of 
respondents choosing the dominant pattern for an item or dimension 
was compared by the use of 2x2 Chi-square contingency tables 
as described by Ferguson (1971:182-87). Yates' correction for 
continuity was applied where expected frequencies wereless than 
five, (Ferguson 1971:188-9). This use of this procedure is in 
accordance with Siegel's (1956:104-5) discussion of the application 


of the Chi-square test for two independent samples. 


Criterion. The proportion of respondents choosing the dominant pattern 
for any item or dimension was declared significantly different 
if a Chi-square value with an associated probability less than .05 
was obtained. 

This procedure tests for differences between pattern prefer- 
ences of sample sub-groups. The second procedure to be described 


tests for between and within pattern differences. 
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Preference Score Analysis of 
Differences Between and Within 
Dominant Patterns 

Analyses of differences between the dominant value orientation 
patterns of defined sub-groups as determined by the Preference Score 
Analysis procedure were performed as well as analyses between the 
preference Score means associated with the value orientation positions 
contained within the dominant patterns of the two groups being 
compared. Two analytical tools were employed: the degree of distance 
between the value orientation patterns of sub-groups, and the results 
of t-tests between the preference score means within dominant patterns. 
The use of t-tests in this mode of analysis is the only use made in 
this study of parametric statistical procedures for the investigation 
of differences between value orientations . Siegel (1956:19) recommends 
that four conditions regarding the nature of the data submitted for 
analysis by a t-test need to be met before the use of this statistical 
procedure may be considered appropriate. These conditions are (1) 
that the sample is drawn from a normally distributed population, (2) 
that these populations possess homogeneity of variance, (3) that the 
observations made are independent and (4) that measurements are taken 
on at least an interval scale of measurement. 

Due to the nature of the five point preference scale employed 
to obtain preference scores associated with value orientation patterns 
and the assumption previously made that this scale is composed of equal 
intervals, the further assumption is made that data yielded by this 
scale will satisfy the fourth consideration identified above. The 


assumption is also made that the pilot sample utilized in this study 
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will allow independent observations. No assumptions are made 
regarding normal distribution or homogeneity in the population from 
which the sample was drawn. However, the use of t-tests in the 
absence of these assumptions being made is supported by Boneau 
(1971:327) who, during a series of controlled experimental calcula- 
tions, violated several of the conditions normally considered to be 
required by researchers employing t-tests. He observed: 

We may conclude that for a large number of different situations 

confronting the researcher, the use of the ordinary ¢-test and 
its associated table will result in probability statements which 
are accurate to a high degree, even though the assumptions of 
homogeneity of variance and normality of the underlying distri- 
butions are untenable. 

In the present study, t-tests are employed only for the 
investigation of within-pattern differences between groups represented 
in the sample. However, given the assumptions made above and Boneau's 
observations, it would appear possible that within-patterns differences 
could be analysed in greater detail by the use of F- ratios if sub- 
sequent researchers so desired. 

The procedures employed for the investigation of between and 


within-pattern difference on the basis of preference scores are 


detailed below. 


Between-pattern differences. A single dominant pattern for each sub- 


group was determined by Preference Score Analysis. Patterns obtained 
for different groups were examined to determine the logical distance 


between them. Any distance which was greater than one as described 
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in Table 17 was accepted as indicative that a significant difference 


existed between the value orientations of the two groups. 


Within-pattern differences. The mean scores obtained for each value 
orientation position in the dominant patterns identified for particu- 
lar sub-groups of respondents were compared by the application of a 
test for the significance of difference between the means of two 
independent samples as described by Ferguson (1971:151-3). Obtained 
t ratios with an associated two-tailed probability of less than .05 
were considered as indicating a significant difference between the 
preferences of the two groups for a position within their dominant 
value orientation pattern. If this level of probability was obtained 
together with a distance difference between the two relevant patterns 
that was equal to one, then these patterns were declared significantly 


different. 


Dimension difference. Investigation of the distance between the total 
dimension patterns of groups and %-tests between the means of the 
total preference scores for the three subscales within each dimension 
were performed. Difference between these means were required to 

meet the criteria for significance established for item score compari- 
sons before differences between total dimension patterns were consid- 


ered significant. 


Summary 


Value orientation patterns for defined sample groups within the 


pilot sample were examined for significant differences. Three procedures 
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were utilized. 

1. The proportion of respondents within sample groups choosing 
the dominant pattern for an item or a dimension were compared by 
the application of a Chi-square test for independent samples. A 
probability level of <.05 was established for a difference to be 
considered significant. 

2. The value orientation patterns of sample groups were 
also determined by comparing sub-scale means for each item and the 
total sub-scale means for each dimension. A more than one-distance 
difference between these patterns was considered significant. 

3. The sub-scale means for value orientation positions within 
a dominant pattern were compared by the application of t-tests between 
pairs of sample groups. A probability level of <.05 was required 
for a within-pattern difference to be considered significant. If 
this criterion was met, and if a one-distance difference existed 
between two patterns, then the patterns were declared significantly 


different. 
HYPOTHESES 


The Kluckhohn theory of dominant and variant value orientations 
predicts that differences in value orientations may be expected for 
groups differentiated by societal factors, and groups differentiated 
by behavior sphere activities. If this concept is applied to profess- 
ional members of school organizations, then value orientation differ- 


ences may be expected between similarly differentiated groups. 
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Following the consideration of these bases for difference in the 
previous chapter, examples of societally differentiated groups 
within school organizations were considered to be rural and urban 
school organization members, male and female school organization 
members, Canadian and non-Canadian school organization members. 
Examples of behavior sphere differentiation were considered to be 
those represented by the differing role expectations held for 
teachers and administrators. 

In order to aid in the assessment of the validity of 
the OVIS, and to provide some direction to the analysis chapter 
which follows, four hypotheses were developed. These hypotheses 
aveustated: in the null form: 

I: There will be no significant differences between the 
value orientations of rural and urban school organization 
members. 

II: There will be no significant differences between the 
value orientations of male and female school organization 
members. 

III: There will be no significant differences between the 
value orientations of Canadian and non-Canadian members 
of school organizations. 

IV: There will be no significant differences between the 
value orientations of teacher and administrator members 


in school organizations. 
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Those criteria for the rejection of these hypotheses are the ones 
that have been specified as representing significant differences 
between value orientation patterns. 

It is stressed that detailed consideration of these 
hypotheses 1s considered to be beyond the limitations of the present 
Study. These hypotheses are stated to provide an estimate of 
validity and to provide direction for the analysis chapter which 


follows. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter began by describing the development of the 
Organizational Values Inventory (Schools). A rationale for each 
of the items that was included in the final form of the instrument 
followed. The final section of the chapter was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of possible scoring and analysis procedures for the OVIS 
data. Procedures for the determination of dominant value orientation 
patterns obtained from respondents in the pilot administration 
and for the investigation of differences between the dominant value 
orientations of groups represented within this sample were described. 
Four hypotheses were stated which will be used for direction in 


the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER 6 


In order to test the instrument devised, apilot study was 
conducted at The University of Alberta. This chapter reports 
details of the administration of the pilot instrument, characteristics 
of the sample utilized, analyses of the data obtained and informa- 
tion regarding the reliability of the instrument. Some observations 


are also made regarding validity. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 


Administration 

During the-period of July 4 to 8, 19/75, the researcher 
gained access to three graduate classes and three undergraduate 
Education classes at The University of Alberta. Cooperating mem- 
bers and professors of these classes provided a sample of 51 respon- 
dents, which was considered adequate for a pilot study. In all 
cases, respondents completed the instrument in their own time and 
subsequently returned their completed copies to the researcher. Data 
obtained from these returns were transferred to IBM computer cards 
and verified. Statistical analyses were executed on these data thro- 


ugh the application of Department of Educational Research Services 


computer programs and several specially written programs. 


Classification of Respondents 


Forty-seven of the fifty-one respondents returned usable 
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data. These forty-seven respondents were considered to be within 
the target population as previously defined and their responses were 
utilized in determining value orientations of the total sample. 

In order to test the fourhypotheses stated, the total 
sample was classified into appropriate sub-groups. The proportions 
of the total sample within these groups are summarized in Tables 18 
and 19. Table 18 classifies respondents by societal differentiation 


and Table 19 classifies respondents by behavior sphere. 


Societal differentiation. Respondents were classified by sex, 
nationality and location of employment. Table 18 indicates that 
Slightly more than one third of the sample were reported as being 
female members of school organizations. 

For the purposes of the present analysis, nationality was 
determined by the country in which respondents received their teacher 
education. Table 18 shows that thirty-five respondents reported 
receiving teacher education in Canada, while twelve indicated that 
they received their teacher education elsewhere. On the basis of 
this information the sample was divided into Canadian and non-Canadian 
members of school organizations. In some subsequent tables, non- 
Canadians are referred to as "other". 

Fifteen of the respondents indicated that they were employed 
in rural locations and twenty one in urban locations. The balance 
of five respondents is accounted for by four unemployed teachers and 


One peripatetic consultant. 
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RESPONDENTS CLASSIFIED ON THE 
BASIS OF SOCIETAL DIFFERENTIATION 
*% Of sample 


63. 
36. 


100. 


Classification 


Sex of school 
organization members. 


Place of teacher 
education. 


Determined nationality 
of school organization 
members. 


Employed location of 
school organization 
members. 





* Deficit of five accounted for by four unemployed teachers and one 


TABLE 18 


Number 


Group 

Male 30 
Female Uy 
Total 47 
Canada 35 
United Kingdom 7 
Wee Sate 1 
Australia 3 
Philippines 1 
Total 47 
Canadian 35 
Non-Canadian 2 
Total 47 
Rural 1S) 
Urban 2, 
Total 42% 


peripatetic education consultant. 


74. 
14. 
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Behavior sphere. Table 19 classifies respondents by behavior 

Sphere. Hypothesis IV specifies that the value orientations of 
teachers and administrators be compared and these two groups, together 
with their component categories are identified in Table 19 . This 
table also indicates that the sample contained a relatively substan- 
tial proportion of university students. It was decided that although 
no comparative investigation of the value orientations of such a 

group is required by the stated hypotheses, this group would neverthe- 
less be employed in subsequent between pattern analyses. The three 
university professors and the single education consultant were 


excluded from behavior sphere classifications. 


Additional classifications. Further description of the sample is 
provided by Table 20 which classifies respondents by age, attitude 
towards the Alberta education system, and years of teaching experience. 
It was decided that the satisfied-dissatisfied groups would be inclu- 
ded in later value orientation analyses to provide additional exam- 


ples of investigation into differences. 
STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENT DATA 


Table 21 provides a summary description of the dimension and 
sub-scale data generated by the OVIS in the pilot administration. 


Means and standard deviations are provided for each item by dimension. 


Item Means and Standard Deviations 
The mean scores for each item were obtained by calculating 


the mean score of all respondents for each of the three sub scale 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SAMPLE. BY 


BEHAVIOR SPHERE 





Behavior Sphere Number % of sample. 
Teachers 

- Unemployed 4 8.5% 

- Employed 13 LL dp 
Total 17 36.2% 
Administrators 

- Department Heads 1 2.1% 

- Vice Principals 1 BoA 

- Principals 6 12.8% 

- Superintendents & 6.4% 

- Other 2 4.3% 
Total 13 Lil 
University Students 

- Undergraduates in Education 4 8.5% 

- Post Graduates in Education 9 Se 
Total 13 LILES 
University Professors 
Total 3 6.4% 
Other 

- Consultant 1 2.1% 
TOTALS 47 100.0% 
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TABLE 20 


CLASSIFICATION OF SAMPLE BY 
AGE, ATTITUDE TO ALBERTA EDUCATION SYSTEM 
AND YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Classification Group Number % of sample. 
Age of respondents. 20 - 24 years 2 4.2% 
25 - 29 years ifs) 27.6% 
30 - 34 years 15 Sshosle 
35 - 39 years 8 17.0% 
40 - 44 years 4 8.5% 
45 - 49 years 3 6.4% 
50 - 54 years 2 4.2% 
Total 47 100 .0% 
Attitude to Alberta Very satisfied i Lele 
Education system. Satisfied 29 61.7% 
Dissatisfied ils) 31.9% 
Very dissatisfied Z 4.2% 
Total 47 100.0% 
Satisfied 30 63.8% 
Dissatisfied 17 36.2% 
Total 47 100.0% 
Years of Teaching 0 1 2.1% 
Experience. 1 - 4 5 10.6% 
5 - 9 (al 44.7% 
10 - 14 14 29.8% 
Loe e119 5 10.6% 
20 - 29 1 sits 


Total 47 100 .0% 
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positions included in value orientation areas. Taken together with 
the standard deviations provided for each item sub-scale, these 
scores provide some indication of the discriminatory power of each 


Sub-scale within each dimension. 


Focal dimension. From the information provided in Table 21, the 
positions within the Focal dimension appear to have been perceived 

by respondents as representing distinct alternatives, insofar as 

the items appear to have provided three alternatives that elicited 
clear and relatively distinct preferences from the respondents. This 
is particularly noticeable in the statistics associated with items 


Ieand so 


Relational dimension. While item 4 in this dimension appears to 
provide alternatives that were clearly distinctive, there are sever- 
al items where the alternatives appear to have been less clearly 
perceived. Item 2 is particularly noticeable in this respect, with 
the means obtained for each of the three positions being within a 
small range. The closeness of these means, together with the relativ- 
ely large standard deviations associated with these means, suggested 
that this item may not have offered alternatives which were perceived 


by respondents as distinct. 


Dispositional dimension. Of the three dimensions contained in the 
OVIS, the statistics associated with the items designed to tap this 
dimension would appear to indicate that these items present the least 
clearly perceived alternatives. For the majority of the items tapping 


this dimension, the means appear to cluster relatively close together, 
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and the associated standard deviations are large. 


Reliability Co-efficients 

Preliminary to the analysis of data, it was determined that 
the Kuder-Richardson formula 20 would be employed to estimate 
reliabilitiesof the instrument sub-scales. Kuder-Richardson co- 
efficients are listed in Table 21 under the "KR-20" heading. The 
formula employed to obtain these statistics was as given by Ebel, 
(1965:328) which provides for weighted item scores. Commenting on 
the Kuder-Richardson co-efficient, Ebel (1965:330) suggests that a 
score in the region of .90 is generally regarded as satisfactory. 
As may be seen the co-efficients associated with many of the OVIS 
scores fall well below this level. However, the KR-20 reliability 


estimate for all test items was calculated as being .93. 


Adjusted reliability co-efficients. A characteristic of reliability 
co-efficients, as described by Ebel (1965:337) is that the smaller 
the number of items taken into consideration during computation, the 
smaller the resulting co-efficient. In order to obtain comparable 
scores for the dimension sub scales (K=5) and the total number of 
OVIS items (K=45), a transformation formula suggested by Ferguson 
(1972:369) was applied to the sub-scale co-efficients. Co-efficients 
obtained by the application of this formula are tabulated in Table 
21 under the heading "9K est." 

Although these co-efficients are in all cases estimates, they 
do allow direct comparison with the total item reliability co-effic- 


jent of .93. As may be seen, all items achieved acceptable levels, 
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equal to or greater than .90, after the application of the trans- 
formation formula. 

These estimated reliability co-efficients are not offered 
aS evidence as to the reliability of the sub-scales, but rather to 
indicate that statistical reliability is a function of test length, 
and with tests containing only five items, deflated estimates may be 


expected. 


Reliability statement. Given the variability of the KR-20 statistics 
with test length, it is considered that no accurate statement regar- 

ding reliability may be made at this time. While it appears possible 
to state that some of the OVIS sub-scales appear to be more reliable 

than others, and indeed the reliability of some of the scales appears 
suspect , a more definitive Statement will need to await an investi- 

gation of test-retest reliability. This treatment is considered 


beyond the limits of the present study. 
DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 


The determined procedures for determining the dominant 
value orientations of all respondents have been detailed in the pre- 
vious chapter and are summarized below. These procedures were appl - 
jed to each value orientation area in turn. Summaries of the pro- 
cedures and findings are contained in Tables 22, 23, 24 and 25 which 


follow. 


Nomenclature. For convenience, each of the nine value orientation 


positions that are associated with the three value orientation areas 
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has been abbreviated, as follows: 


Focal Dimension Relational Dimension 
Process indicated PRO Mastery indicated MAS 
Pragmatism indicated PRG Mediationary indicated MED 
Task indicated TAS Subjectivity indicated SUB 


Dispositional Dimension 
Laterality indicated LAT 


Lineality indicated LIN >indicates "preferred over" 
Individuality indicated IND = indicates "equally prefer- 
reduto-e: 


These abbreviations will be used consistently in the Tables that 
follow. 
The following discussion is organized by procedure and 


dimension. 


Pattern Frequency Analysis 


This technique requires that the proportion of respondents 
selecting each of the thirteen possible patterns associated with 
each dimension be examined to identify dominant patterns. Criteria 
for determining dominant patterns were established as (1) a Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov D with an associated p<.05 be attained for the distribution 
of respondent preferences and that (2) the number of respondents 
choosing a dominant pattern must exceed a critical number. For the 
present sample size of 47, the critical number was determined to be 
10. Thus, for a single pattern to be determined dominant, the 
preference distribution must meet the Kolmogorov-Smirnov criteria, 
and a pattern must be chosen by at least 11 respondents. In the 


case of dimension patterns, the critical number was determined to be 
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30, for a N of 235 which is the product of 47 respondents indicating 


preference for the five items within each dimension. 


Focal dimension. Table 22 summarizes the application of the pattern 


frequency analysis to respondent preferences for item solutions in 
the Focal area. As may be seen, the distribution of respondent 


preferences for the thirteen possible patterns within the value 


Orientation area was such that the first criterion for the identifi- 


cation of a dominant pattern was met for each item, each item and 
the total dimension having a distribution of respondent preferences 
such that the associated probability of the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
maximum deviation is <.001. 

For each of the five items designed to tap the Focal dimen- 
Sion a Single patternwas identified as meeting the second criteria 
for dominance. For four of the items this pattern was identified 
as Process preferred over Task preferred over Pragmatism. Item 10 
yielded a different dominant pattern with the Task position being 
the least preferred. 

For the Focal dimension as a whole the PRO>TAS>PRG value 


orientation emerged as dominant. 


Relational dimension. Table 23 considers the value orientations 
within the relational dimension. For each of the items and for the 
dimension as a whole, the distribution of respondent preferences 
met the first established criterion, although in the case of items 
2, 9 and 15 the associated probabilities were greater than for the 


other items and the dimension total. 
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TABLE 22 


PATTERN PREFERENCES OF ALL RESPONDENTS 
FOR EACH OF THE FOCAL ITEMS 





Possible Items 

Patterns. 1 5 7 10 13 Total 

PRO>TAS>PRG = (39) (30) (ale) 8 (26) (116) 

PRO>PRG>TAS 0 2 3 (5) 4 24 

TAS >PRO>PRG 2 5 7 0 5 7, 

PRG>PRO>TAS 0 i 0 3 1 4) 

TAS>PRG>PRO 0 0 3 0 0 

PRG>TAS>PRO 0 0 0 1 il 

PRO=TAS>PRG Z 5 6 5 5 23 

PRO=PRG>TAS 0 0 zs 4 2 

TAS=PRG>PRO 1 0 0 0 i 

PRO>TAS=PRG 1 4 6 4 5 18 

TAS>PRO=PRG 1 0 Z 0 0 3 

PRG>PRO=TAS 1 0 il 3 0 5 

PRO=TAS=PRG 0 0 4 4 1 $ 
Total N 47 47 47 47 47 230 

Kolmogorov- 

Smirnov D. racon a 56) (ite Bie a 24 

ASSOC. 1p. OM: ¢.001 SOU GLUON S008 Ker 0U 1 


i 


( ) indicates patterns achieving a proportion of the sample yielding 
a Chi-square with an associated p<.001 
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Possible 

Patterns. 

MED>SUB>MAS 
MED>MAS>SUB 
SUB>MED>MAS 
SUB>MAS >MED 
MAS>SUB>MED 
MAS >MED>SUB 
MED=:SUB>MAS 
MED=MAS >SUB 
SUB=MAS>MED 
MAS >MED=SUB 
MED>MAS=SUB 
SUB>MED=MAS 
MED=SUB=MAS 


TOTAL N 


Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov D 
assoc. Pp 








Wein Gee! 


PATTERN PREFERENCES OF ALL RESPONDENTS FOR 
EACH OF THE RELATIONAL ITEMS 
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Total 


( ) indicates patterns achieving a proportion of the sample yielding 
a Chi-square value with an associated p <.00] 
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Singularly distinct dominant patterns emerged for items 2, 

4 and 9. In the case of the other items however, more than one 
pattern met the second criteria for dominance. Three patterns were 
considered to be dominant for item 11 and two for item 15 and the 
total of items. 

Examination of the multiple dominant patterns for each item 
and the dimensional total in the context of the distance concept as 
previously described reveals that they are all close in terms of the 
distance concept. In the case of the total dimension the two domin- 
ant patterns were identified as MED>MAS>SUB and MED>MAS=SUB. 

Table 17 which relates possible patterns in terms of logical differ- 
ence indicates that these patterns are within half logical distance 
of each other. IJf desired it would seem that these two patterns 
could be amalgamated as MED>MAS=SUB . If this is done, then the 
value orientation described specifies that the Mediationary position 
is preferred over both the Mastery and the Subjectivity positions, 
which are not preferred over each other. 

Due to the constraints imposed by the criteria set for domi- 
nance, it is considered necessary that this amalgamation technique 
is applied whenever two or more patterns are identified as being 
dominant and when the nature of these patterns is such that there 
is not more than one half logical distance between them. This 
technique will only be applied when it is necessary to speak about 


a Single dominant pattern for an item or dimension. 
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Dispositional dimension. This value orientation area is summarized in 


Table 24. As is indicated the distribution of pattern preferences 
for item 12 did not meet the first criterion. Item 12 is eliminated 
from consideration in subsequent pattern frequency analyses, 

All the remaining items and the total dimension scores met 
Orwexceeded thercriterion for distribution. © In the ‘case of the 
dimension totals, two columns are included in Table 24, one of which 
provides totals for all items less item 12, and this latter column 
is taken as representing the dimension distributions. A single 
dominant pattern is identified for items 3,6 and 8, and two dominant 
patterns are indicated for item 14 and the overall dimension. In 
the latter two cases the patterns are capable of amalgamation to 


yield a dominant pattern of LAT>IND=LIN . 


Summary. The dominant patterns established for each item and 
. dimension are summarized in Table 25. 
Preference Score Analysis for the 
Determination of Dominant Patterns 

This mode of analysis identifies dominant patterns by a con- 
Sideration of the position preference (sub-scale) means. It has the 
characteristic of identifying a single dominant pattern for any given 
dimension or item. No criteria were set for the determination of 
dominant patterns by this method. However, dominant patterns obtained 
by other procedures can be compared against the dominant patterns 
yielded by pattern frequency analysis. Congruency of dominant patterns 


would appear to provide confidence in the accuracy of this procedure. 
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TABLE 24 


PATTERN PREFERENCES OF ALL RESPONDENTS FOR 
EACH OF THE DISPOSITIONAL ITEMS 


Possible Items Total 
Patterns 3 6 8 12 14 Total Jess #12 
LAT>IND>LIN (16) 1 3) if Gil (ac mess) 
LAT>LIN>IND 3 3 9 2 (2) es Ones) 
IND>LAT>LIN 6 (13) 0 9 Bio 3 eee4 
IND>LIND>LAT 3 9 0 1 i) 14 Is 
LIN>IND>LAT 1 1 1 9 6 18 9 
LIN>LAT>IND 4 1 (20) 6 © Aesth 25 
LAT=LIN>IND 3 1 10 ( Z 7, 16 
LAT=IND>LIN 0 1 i 2 1 5 
LIN=IND>LAT i 4 1 Z 0 
LAT>LIN=IND 5 3 1 2 7 18 16 
LIN>LAT=IND 1 2 0 1 1 5 
IND>LAT=LIN 2 6 0 3 i 2 
LAT>IND=LIN 2 1 1 Z 0 6 
Total N 47 47 47 47 AY S235 eel ss 
Kolmogorov- 
SmINOV Dae 0 209 je 19 yas) alk 

05 <.05 0) LO CAO Oa On 


( ) indicates patterns achieving a propotion of the sample yielding 
a Chi-square value with an associated p<.001 
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We pl 


COMPARISON OF DOMINANT PATTERNS YIELDED BY PATTERN 
FREQUENCY AND PREFERENCE SCORE ANALYSES 


Dominant patterns Dominant patterns 
Value orientation yielded by pattern yielded by preference Distance 


and items. frequency analysis. Score analysis. difference. 
FOCAL 1 PRO>TAS>PRG PRO>TAS>PRG 0 
5 PRO>TAS>PRG PRO>TAS>PRG 0 
7 PRO>TAS>PRG PRO>TAS>PRG 0 
10 PRO>PRG>TAS PRO>PRG>TAS 0 
13. PRO>TAS>PRG PRO>TAS>PRG 0 
Total PRO>TAS>PRG PRO>TAS>PRG 0 
RELATIONAL 2  SUB>MAS>MED SUB>MAS>MED 0 
MED>MAS>SUB MED>MAS>SUB 0 
MAS>MED>SUB MAS>MED>SUB 0 
11 MED>MAS=SUB* MED>SUB>MAS 4, 
15 MAS=SUB>MED* MAS>SUB>MED 33 
Total MED>MAS=SUB* MED>MAS>SUB b, 
DISPOSITIONAL 3 LAT>IND>LIN LAT>IND>LIN 0 
6 IND>LAT>LIN IND>LAT>LIN 0 
8 LIND>LAT>IND LIN>LAT> IND 0 
12 (IND>LAT>LIN/ IND>LAT>LIN 0/3 
LIN>LAT>IND) 
14 LAT>LIN=IND* LAT>IND>LIN % 
Total (LAT=IND>LIN*/ LAT>IND>LIN Lyi 
LIN>LAT>IND) 
Total less #12 LAT>LIN=IND* LAT>IND>LIN be 


Asterisks identify dominant patterns achieved by combination of two 


Or more patterns achieving a Significant proportion of possible 
responses (p<.001). 
Brackets indicate incompatible patterns. 
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Dominant patterns obtained by this method are given in Table 25. 
An example of the method of preference score analysis may 
be seen by examining the means for item 1 indicated in Table 21 
and the dominant patterns given by this method for item 1 in Table 
25. As may be seen the means for item 1 are ranked in magnitude 
such that PRO>TAS>PRG , and this is the dominant pattern indicated 


TOmAChASe ices in fdablen2>. 


Comparison of Dominant Patterns as Yielded by 
Pattern Frequency and Preference Score Procedures 


Table 25 compares the dominant patterns yielded by both 
methods of analysis. The distance concept is utilized in this 
table to indicate the degree of agreement between the value orienta- 
tions yielded by the two methods. As may be seen, the two methods 
identified identical patterns for twelve of the eighteen items and 
dimensions. In five of those cases where there is not complete 
agreement between the two methods, the distance between the patterns 
yielded is one half of a logical distance. In all of these cases 
this small disagreement may be seen as resulting from the amalgamation 
of multiple dominant patterns identified by the pattern frequency 
analysis method. These five cases where there is not complete 
agreement between the dominant patterns yielded by the two methods 
of analysis are items 11 and 15 in the Relational dimension, the 
Relational dimension total, item 14 in the Dispositional dimension 
and the Dispositional dimension total with item 12 excluded. If 
the numbers of respondents choosing patterns as indicated in Tables 


23 and 24 is considered, then it can be seen that for four of the 
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five items in question the single pattern selected by the highest 
proportion of respondents is identical to the dominant pattern 
obtained by preference score analysis as indicated in Table 25. 

For example, the value orientation pattern chosen by the 
majority of respondents to item 11 is MED>SUB>MAS, which is the 
Same dominant pattern for that item as obtained by preference 
score analysis. However, this item also produced two other patterns 
which were selected by a significant number of respondents. The 
amalgamation procedure adopted in the pattern frequency analysis 
calls for a comparison of the three dominant patterns obtained to 
determine the logical distance between them. This comparison 
indicated that the three patterns are all within a half logical 
distance of one another. Consequently, these patterns were amalga- 
mated to produce a single dominant pattern for item 11. This single 
pattern (MED>MAS=SUB) is itself a half logical distance from the 
dominant pattern yielded by preference score analysis. 

It may be seen, therefore, that several interpretations 
may be placed on these findings. In the context of the original 
Kluckhohn theory of dominant and variant value orientations, the 
three significant patterns that emerged for item 12 through the 
pattern frequency analysis may be seen as dominant and variant pat- 
terns. Distinction between these patterns could be made on the basis 
of relative preference by respondents . This approach would view 
the pattern MED>SUB>MAS as dominant and the patterns MED>MAS>SUB and 
MED>MAS=SUB as variant. However, the other patterns that were selec- 


ted by respondents could be ignored if this approach wereadopted. 
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This is seen as undesirable as strict interpretation of the Kluckhohn 
theory would indicate that all patterns that are selected by respon- 
dents should be considered. 

The procedure adopted in the present analysis is that of 
amalgamating all patterns determined by pattern frequency analysis 
that meet criteria for significance if they are within a one distance 
difference. The amalgamated pattern thus obtained is considered 
dominant, and all other patterns selected by respondents are conside- 
red variant. This procedure is adopted primarily due to the invyest- 
gatory nature of the present analysis where the instrument is the 
prime focus of concern. In hypothesis testing and descriptive studies 
investigating value orientations of school organization members, 
another procedure could be considered more apt. 

An advantage of the amalgamation procedure is indicated in 
Table 24 which provides pattern preference analysis results for the 
Dispositional dimension. This table indicates that two patterns met 
criteria for significance for item 14. However, the numbers of 
respondents selecting these two patterns are almost identical, one 
being chosen by eleven respondents and the other by twelve. Indentifi- 
cation of one of these patterns as dominant over the other is consid- 
ered to be fraught with difficulties. Amalgamation would appear 
desirable. It can be noted that it is this item that does not yield 
the majortty preferred pattern on the pattern obtained by preference 
score analysis. Nevetheless the intimacy of the dominant patterns 
obtained by the two methods is evident. 


There are two cases where a severe difference is noted in the 
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dominant patterns obtained by the two modes of analysis. In the 
case of item 12, the two patterns shown for that item as determined 
by pattern frequency analysis cannot be regarded as dominant as 
neither met the necessary criteria. These patterns were included 
in Table 25 as simple majority preferred patterns. As may be seen, 
there is the maximum possible logical distance between these two 
patterns. However, the pattern identified by preference score 
analysis is in agreement with one of these conflicting patterns. 
This suggests that the dominant pattern for item 12 could be best 
identified as IND>LAT>LIN, which is the single pattern identified 
by the preference score method. 

The other incompatability that may be noted is in the case 
of the Dispositional pattern, to which item 12 contributes. The 
comments made in connection with item 12 itself would appear appro- 
priate here, which leads to a conclusion that the two patterns 
independently identified by the different methods, and which are 
only half a logical distance apart, may be seen as representative 


of the dominant patterns for the total Dispositional dimension. 


Conclusion. Several specific conclusions from the discussion may 
be articulated; 

1. The preference score analysis procedure appears viable and 
accurate and has the quality of providing a single dominant pattern 
for items and dimensions. 

2. The pattern frequency analysis procedure allows the identifi- 


cation of more than one dominant pattern for each item, and as such 
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may be a valuable tool for investigation of significant variant patterns. 
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3. The dominant patterns yielded by the two methods are sub- 
stantially congruent. 
4. A total description of the dominant patterns yielded by the 


two methods is provided in Table 25. 
DIFFERENTIAL ANALYSIS 


The four hypotheses stated at the conclusion of Chapter 5 
were utilized to guide the investigation of difference between the 
value orientations of respondents in the pilot study. Two procedures 
as previously described were employed to test for differences. Results 


obtained by each procedure will be considered in turn. 


Proportional Differences 

This mode of investigation is based on the proportion of 
respondents within a determined group choosing the determined domin- 
ant pattern for each item and dimension. In this case, dominant 
patterns are those obtained by the pattern frequency analysis 
procedure, and thus amalgamated patterns are given as dominant in 
some cases. 

Dominant patterns for all items and dimensions are given 
under the appropriate heading in Table 25. 

In addition to an investigation of the subgroups of respondents 
required by the stated hypotheses, additional sub-groups were defined 
and investigated as previously noted. These groups are indicated, 
together with the relevant statistics associated with this mode of 


analysis, in Tables 26 through 31. 
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Value Orientation Preferences of 


Societally Differentiated Respondents 


Tables 26, 27 and 28 consider the proportion of respondents 
differentiated by sex, nationality, employed location and attitude 
to the Alberta education system selecting the determined dominant 
patterns for items in each of the three dimensions. Hypotheses I, 
II and III direct attention to the groups differentiated by 
employed location, sex and nationality. 

For each differentiated group of respondents the proportion 
of respondents within that group choosing the determined dominant 
pattern for an item or dimension is indicated. A Chi-square statistic 
for the difference between these actual proportions and the expected 
proportions under a normal distribution is given for each group and 
each item and dimension. The letter 'm' following a proportion 
indicates that this proportion represents the majority preference 


of respondents. 


Focal dimension. Table 26 shows that a significant difference (Chi- 
square with associated p<.05) was found between male and female 
respondents on item 5 and on the total Focal dimension. A significant 
difference was also found between rural and urban respondents on item 


10, and between satisfied and dissatisfied respondents on item 1. 


Relational dimension. Table 27 indicates that the preference of male 
and female respondents for the determined dominant value orientations 
found for items 9 and 15 were significantly different. A significant 


difference was also found between the preference of satisfied and 
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dissatisfied respondents on item 4. 


Dispositional dimension. Table 28 identifies only one significant 
difference for the preference for dominant patterns. This difference 
was found between those respondents that were satisfied or dissatisfied 


with the Alberta educational system and was obtained on item 8. 


summary. The reported findings allow the hypotheses I and II to be 
rejected. Hypothesis I, which is concerned with differences between 
value orientations of rural and urban respondents, was rejected on 
the basis of a single significant difference in value orientation as 
found in item10, which is within the Focal dimension. Hypothesis II 
is rejected as a result of value orientation differences within 
both the Focal and Relational dimensions. There are no grounds for 
the rejection of hypotheses I and II within the Dispositional dimen- 
sion. 

As no differences were found between Canadian and non-Canadian 
respondent preferences for the determined dominant patterns, hypothesis 


III was accepted at this time. 


Value Orientation Preferences of Behavioral 


Sphere Differentiated Respondents 


Tables 29, 30 and 31 summarize the preferences of teachers, 
administrators and university students for the determined dominant 


patterns associated with each item. 


Focal dimension. Significant differences of preference for determined 


dominant patterns were found between teachers and administrators for 
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items 5 and 13, and the total Focal dimension. These are indicated 
in Table 29. A significant difference was also found between the 


total Focal pattern preference for teachers and university students. 


Relational dimension. Table 30 displays the proportion of teachers, 
administrators and university students choosing determined dominant 
patterns within the Relational dimension. As may be seen, no 


Significant differences of preference were obtained. 


Dispositional dimension. A single significant difference within 


the Dispositional dimension, as indicated in Table 31, was obtained. 
This difference was between the proportion of teachers and university 


students preferring the determined dominant pattern for item 8. 


Summary. Hypothesis IV is rejected on the basis that significant 
differences in the preferences for dominant value orientations of 
teachers and administrators were obtained within the Focal dimension. 
No significant differences were attained within either the Relational 


or Dispositional dimensions. 


Preference Score Differences 

Differences in value orientation of respondents were also 
investigated through an examination of preference score means. The 
full procedure and determined criteria for significant differences 
were explained in the previous chapter. To summarize, the dominant 
value orientation patterns for respondents in each sub group were 
determined by a comparison of the means obtained for each sub-scale 


within items and dimensions. It was determined that if the dominant 
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patterns obtained for two groups exhibited a logical distance 
difference of more than one, then the patterns were to be considered 
Significantly different. 

Within pattern preferences are also tested by the application 
of t-tests between means. A ¢-ratio with an associated probability 
of <.05 is considered significant. However, this difference is a 
within-pattern difference. For the purposes of testing the stated 
hypotheses, it is considered necessary to concentrate on between- 
pattern differences. It was determined that patterns would be con- 
Sidered significantly different if a within pattern t-ratio with a 
probability of <.05 is attained between value orientation patterns 
of respondents that are also one logical distance apart. 

Two criteria for significant between-pattern differences are 
thus determined. Either patterns must have a greater than one logical 
distance between them, or have a one distance difference together 


with a significant within-pattern difference. 


EINGINGS ay) ldDleS=Scmethroudn: 35) yepor tact wLnes fi Ndi ngseot etne 
analysis of preference score means. Each table considers all 
instrument items and dimension totals for two specified sub-groups 


of respondents. Each table will be considered in turn. 


Rural and urban value orientations. Eleven value orientation differ- 
ences are indicated in Table 34, for‘rural and urban groups, including a 
pattern difference for the Dispositional dimension total. Of these 


eleven differences, two meet criteria for significant between-pattern 
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differences, (items 11 and 6). 


On the basis of these significant differences, hypothesis I 


is rejected. 


Male and female value orientations. Table 32 considers the value 
orientations of male and female respondents as obtained by comparison 
of preference score means. Differences were obtained in a total of 
eight items, and one total dimension. Four items were within the 
Relational dimension and four within the Dispositional. The total 
dimension difference was found for the Dispositional dimension. 
Two of the eight differences observed were considered significant. 
These were obtained on items 9 and 12, the different value orientations 
obtained for these items being both greater than a one logical dist- 
ance apart, and exhibiting significant within-pattern differences. 

On the basis of these significant differences, hypothesis II 


is rejected. 


Canadian and non-Canadian value orientations. Table 33 shows that 
nine items produced different patterns between Canadian and non- 
Canadian respondents. Four of these differences are accounted for 
by between-pattern differences that do not meet criteria for signi- 
ficance. Two differences are significant within-pattern differences 
equal or greater than one. The remaining three differences are 
considered significant between-pattern differences. These were obtained 
on items 10 (Focal) 2 (Relational) and 12 (Dispositional). 

Non significant between-pattern differences were also observed 


for the Relational and Dispositional dimension totals. 
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In the light of the three significant between pattern 


differences, hypothesis II is rejected. 


Teacher and administrator value orientations. Table 35 indicates 
ten differences in the value orientation patterns of teacher and 
administrator respondents. The differences obtained for items 9 
and 12 meet criteria for significance. These items are within the 
Relational and Dispositional dimensions respectively. 

On the basis of these significant differences, hypothesis 


IV is rejected. 
OVERVIEW 


As described in the previous chapter, the preceding analyses 
of difference between the value orientation patterns obtained by 
differentiated groups responding to the pilot administration of the 
OVIS was performed for two major purposes: 

1. To provide examples of how differences in the value orientation 
patterns yielded by the OVIS may be investigated, and, 

2. To provide an estimate of the validity of the OVIS by invest- 
igating the degree to which predicted differences in value 
orientations would be found by analysis. 

It is considered that a full discussion of the nature and 
the implications of the differences found and reported is without 


the limitations of the present study. 


Models for Analysis of Differences 


The discussion of the procedures adopted for the investigation 
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of differences in the present study which were advanced in this 
chapter and the preceding chapter provide an indication of how 
differences may be investigated. These are considered indicative 
of ways in which investigation into differences may be conducted 
and are seen as being in no way prescriptive. The tables presented 
in this chapter summarize the findings of the two modes of investi- 


gation adopted. 


Predictive Validity 

In order to obtain an estimate of the predictive validity of 
the OVIS, four hypotheses were stated in Chapter 5. These hypotheses 
were tested in this chapter. Each hypothesis was stated in null 
form, and each hypothesis was rejected during the course of the 
development of this chapter. The grounds for the rejection of these 
hypotheses are summarized in Table 36. This table indicates that the 
Pattern Frequency mode of analysis provided for the rejection of 
hypotheses I, II and IV, while the Preference Score analysis method 
allowed for all four hypotheses to be rejected. 

Hypothesis I, that there would be no significant differences 
between the value orientations of rural and urban school organization 
members was rejected on the basis of significant differences in the 
preference of respondents for the dominant value orientation pattern 
ascertained for item 10 within the Focal dimension, and on the basis 
of significantly different value orientations being determined for 
rural and urban school organization members responding to items 6 


and 11. These items were within the Dispositional and Relational 
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ITEMS CONTRIBUTING TO THE REJECTION 
OF STATED HYPOTHESES 
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dimensions respectively. 

Hypothesis II, that there would be no significant difference 
between the value orientations of male and female members of school 
organizations was rejected on the grounds that four significant 
differences between value orientations were ascertained. For item 
9 in the Focal dimension and item 15 in the Relational dimension, a 
Significant difference in the preference of male and female respond- 
ents for the associated dominant value orientations of these patterns 
was found. Significantly different patterns between these respondents 
were obtained by preference score analysis on item 9 in the 
Relational dimension, and item 12 in the Dispositional dimension. 

Preferences for the determined dominant patterns provided 
no grounds for the rejection of hypothesis III, that there would be 
no significant difference between the value orientations of Canadian 
and non-Canadian members of school organizations. However, the 
preference score analysis indicates that there were significant 
differences between the value orientations of Canadian and non-Cana- 
dian respondents in response to items 10 (Focal), 2 (Relational) and 
item 12 (Dispositional). These differences allow the rejection of 
hypothesis III. 

Hypothesis IV, that there would be no significant difference 
between the value orientations of teachers and administrators was 
rejected on the basis of significant differences being found by both 
the pattern preference and the preference score analysis procedures. 
Significant differences were found between the preference of teachers 


and administrators for the dominant patterns determined for the 
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Focal items 5 and 13. Significantly different value orientations 
were also found for teacher and administrator respondents to items 
9 (Relational) and 12 (Dispositional). 

Rejection of these hypotheses, which were constructed on 
the theoretical statements of Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) 
indicating that differences in value orientations may be expected 
for groups who are differentiated by both societal differences and 
behavior sphere differences, provides some indication of the validity 
of the instrument constructed in this study. However, it should be 
noted that some items did not contribute to the rejection of any 
of the hypotheses. If credence is to be placed on the utility of 
predictive validity, then the validity of these items must be open 
to question. Nevertheless, significant differences were obtained 
on items 1, 4 and 8, for differentiated groups of respondents who 
were not specified in the stated hypotheses. In addition a number 
of non-significant differences were obtained for many items through 
the preference score analysis procedure. Only one item, number 7, 
which is within the Focal dimension, produced no significant or non- 
Significant differences. 

To conclude, it would appear that the Organizational Values 
Inventory (Schools) was able to differentiate between the value 
orientations of selected groups of school organizational members in 
both predicted and non-predicted ways. Although this would appear 
to advance a claim for the ability of the instrument to discriminate, 


a meaningful interpretation of findings resulting from the application 
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of this instrument must be contingent on the confidence that may be 
placed in its validity. A full discussion of the validity of the 


OVIS is contained in the following chapter. 
SUMMARY 


The pilot administration of the OVIS was described and 
details of the sample were elaborated. The results of two procedures 
for the description of dominant value orientations measured by the 
instrument were reported and the strength and weaknesses of each 
method were commented upon. Reliability co-efficients for item 
scores were reported together with other descriptive statistics. 

Differences in the value orientations of the respondents 
to the pilot administration were reported as obtained by the two 
different modes of investigation. This investigation of differences 
was organized to test the four hypotheses stated to provide an 
estimate of predictive validity. Each of the four stated hypotheses 
was rejected, indicating that some claim for predictive validity 
may be made. Difficulties were noted with the utility of this 
method of ascertaining validity and it was concluded that although 
the OVIS appears to discriminate between the value orientations of 
respondents, a more detailed investigation of the validity of the 
instrument is required. This is considered in the final chapter 


which follows. 
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CEAR TER@/ 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thiseethertinalechapter-mise divided into four main sections. 
In the first section the original problem statement is reiterated 
and the activities reported on during the course of this report 
are summarized. The second section provides a more detailed consid- 
eration of the validity of the Organizational Values Inventory (Schools) 
than has been previously provided. Reference is made to the various 
procedures that have been employed to establish estimates of validity, 
and the results of several factor analyses are reported. Following 
the discussion of validity, some suggestions are made for future 


research in educational administration. 
REVIEW 


The central research problem was stated as being: 

To devise and test a research instrument to measure selected 
value orientations or professional educators and administrators 
involved in the operation of school organizations. 

Following a review of various conceptions of values and an 

investigation of the nature of value orientations, two instruments 
that have frequently been employed for values research in the 


discipline of Educational Administration were discussed, together 


with their respective theoretical bases. 
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Primarily as a result of this review, the theory of dominant and 
variant value orientations advanced by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) 
and the methodology devised by these authors for the measurement of 
value orientations was adopted in the present study as providing a 
theoretical base and a suitable methodology for the construction of 
the instrument specified in the central problem statement. 

A conceptual framework was developed from various writings 
in educational administration to provide a basis for the development 
of value orientation areas and instrument items. An instrument titled 
the Organizational Values Inventory (Schools) was developed on the 
basis of the Kluckhohn theory and the conceptual framework developed. 
A pilot administration of this instrument was conducted with a small 
sample of respondents at The University of Alberta, and the data 
generated were analysed by means of previously determined procedures. 

The results of this analysis were Summarized in the previous 
chapter. Analysis indicates that the OVIS was able to discriminate 
between value orientation patterns of the sample respondents. Through 
the rejection of four previously postulated hypotheses, some basis 
for validation of the instrument was identified. Nevertheless, for 
the instrument to have utility in future research it is necessary for 
the question of validity to be investigated in greater detail. It 
cannot be considered sufficient for an instrument to have discriminatory 
power unless reasonable confidence can be placed in the ability of the 


instrument to measure what it purports to measure. 
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VALIDITY 


In chapter 4 it was determined that estimates of the face 
validity, content validity, predictive validity and factorial validity 
would be made to validate the OVIS. Statements have been made pre- 
viously in this report concerning the procedures and the results taken 
and obtained in the first two cases. These are summarized and repeated 
below together with the results of factor analyses of the data gath- 


ered in the pilot administration . 


Face Validity 

Procedures were devised and established during the construction 
of the OVIS to ensure a degree of face validity. The initial pool of 
items that was developed was subject to scrutiny by a number of 
expert judges to estimate the accuracy with which the items correspon- 
ded to the conceptual framework developed. Following this initial 
screening a draft form of the instrument was developed. This draft 
was scrutinized by expert judges during two validation seminars during 
which the judges were requested to correlate items to the appropriate 
aspects of the conceptual framework. The final form of the instrument 
was constructed following these validation seminars which eliminated 
nine of the items included in the initial draft. This final form of 
the instrument included three items which did not receive the full 
face validation treatment. These items were suggested by participants 


in the seminars. 
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Content Validity 

An estimate of content validity may be made on the basis of 
an implicit property in the Kluckhohn theory on which the present 
instrument is based. The theory of dominant and variant value 
Orientations suggests that value orientations are concerned with 
“common human problems" (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 1961:.4 ) and as 
such would be perceived as important in the lives of men. 

During the pilot administration, respondents were requested 
to indicate how important to them were the problems and situations 
mentioned in each of the instrument items. Responses were made on 
a four point scale ranging from "not important" to "very important”. 
The responses obtained are summarized in Table 37. This tabulation 
shows the distribution of respondent rankings of importance across 
the four categories of importance for each item. In addition a mean 
importance score for each item is shown. Consideration of this 
table would appear to indicate that the majority of the items contained 
within the OVIS were seen by respondents as being important. Specifi- 
cally, eleven of the items achieved a mean importance score greater 
than three., 

Several items obtained rankings which would indicate that they 
were perceived as being of less importance. In particular items 6 and 
15 received scores below the midpoint of the scale. Following the 
rationale for the performance of this analysis, the validity of these 


jtems would appear open to question. 
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TABLE 37 
PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE OF 


OVIS ITEMS 
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Predictive Validity 

Four null hypotheses were stated on the basis of comments made 
by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) regarding possible bases for 
differentiation in value orientations. These hypotheses were stated 
in the final section of chapter 5 and tested in chapter 6. 

Analysis of differences in the value orientations of part- 
icipants in the pilot study provided for the rejection of these 
hypotheses. All hypotheses were rejected on the basis of criteria 
for significance established prior to analysis, and not all items 
contributed to the rejections. Two methods of inquiring into 
differences in value orientations were utilized in the analysis. One 
method, pattern preference analysis, was not able to provide for the 
rejection of one of the stated hypotheses, and produced no Significant 
differences for items within the Dispositional dimension. The 
second method of analysis, preference score analysis, provided for 
the rejection of each of the four hypotheses on the basis of differ- 
ences found on items in each of the three dimensions. 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) employed predictive validity 
as a means of establishing confidence in their initial schedule, 
although their "prior predictions" were more detailed than the hypo- 
theses stated in this study. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961:350) 
remarked on the usefulness of the procedure for both validating or 
invalidating an instrument. The analysis conducted in this study 


would appear to have produced no firm grounds for invalidation. 
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Factorial Validity 

It was previously determined that factor analyses of the data 
obtained through the pilot study administration would be conducted 
as an additional estimate of validity. Reservations were held as 
to the usefulness of these procedures in the analysis of data which 
are concerned with relativity in responses. Whereas factor analysis 
procedures are based on the correlations between item scores, the 
nature of the theory and methodology of investigating value orientations 
adopted stresses that relative variations will occur in the responses 
of individuals to specified situations. 

A major difficulty in the construction of both the original 
Kluckhohn schedule and the present instrument was the creation of 
situations that would tap specific value orientations and minimize 
contamination from others. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck concluded, and 
the present researcher concurs, that some contamination between value 
orientations is inevitable in the majority of "generalized life sit- 
uations" which form the basis for the instruments. For example, in 
order to tap the Focal value orientation dimension respondents may wel] 
be influenced in their selection of choices by the operation of other 
value orientations, that may or may not be identified in the operational 
conceptual framework. 

For this reason and due to the relative nature of respondent 
choices, the emergence of "pure" factors in the factor analysis of the 


data was not expected. 
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Focal factors. Table 38 reproduces a three factor varimax rotated 
solution for the Focal items. The three positions within the 
dimension are listed to the left of the table in delimited groups 
and all factors in excess of .400 are printed in boldface type, 
those less than .400 being printed in italic type. A factor loading 
of .400 or greater is considered significant. 

As may be seen all loadings associated with the Process 
nosition locate clearly and consistently under factor one, which may 
therefore be identified in this analysis as representing Process 
Within the Focal dimension. Similarly, a clear patterning is associ- 
ated with the Pragmatism position scores under factor two. 

The Task loadings are distributed across the three factors 
in this solution. This dispersion may be interpreted as representing 
the relativity of the three positions to each other. The relationship 
between the three positions indicated by this analysis would appear 
to place the Process and Pragmatism positions at the ends of a single 
continuum, with the Task position approximating the middle of this 
hypothetical continuum and overlapping the Process and Pragmatism 
areas at times. This relationship could be graphically illustrated 


in the following manner: 
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This relationship may be illustrated by an exmaination of the 
positions associated with the instrument items. For items 1 and 5 


the Process positions appear clear and distinct, while the Task positions 
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TABLE 38 


THREE FACTOR VARIMAX SOLUTION 
FOR FOCAL POSITIONS 


Items Factors 
PROCESS POSITION 1 Z 3 Commonalities 
Item Code number 

1 Zz 749 175 086 599 

5 1S 828 169 -037 P45 

7 19 732 040 220 586 

10 28 769 097 138 619 

13 38 792 009 -095 656 


TASK POSITION 
Item Code number 


] 1 233 (Bia 234 617 
5 15 no2 69) 154 538 
7 21 574 574 -214 uke 
10 30 510; fou 19 638 
8) Wi 443 580 -536 628 


PRAGMATISM POSITION 
Item Code number 


1 5 -063 73) 2027 54] 

5 14 065 699 =280 570 

7 20 joe 486 -18] 395 
10 29 O00 679 200 614 
ile 39 025 664 299 53 
Eigenvalues Ot aees 525 Ba Les 8.743 
% total variance 26.09. 23.50 8.69 58 5285 


Decimal points are omitted. 
Code numbers refer to numbers identifying item alternatives in OVIS. 
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appear partially merged to some degree with the Pragmatism position. 
However, for items 7 and 13 the Task positions are merged to some 
degree with the Process positions. 

Further analyses were executed for the Focal position with 
more factors being specified. The solutions characteristically 
accounted for a greater per cent of the total variance than is 
accounted for by the three factor solution and generally provided a 
more complex map of the relationships between the three positions. 
The three factorsolution is offered here as a compromise between the 
more complex solutions of the more detailed analyses and the amount 
Of variance that is accounted for. While the 58.285% of the variance 
accounted for by the three factor solution may not be ideal, it is 


seen aS acceptable. 


Relational factors. While it was considered suitable to concentrate 
on the three factor solution for the analysis of the Focal dimension, 
the increased complexity associated with the results of the analysis 
of the Relational dimension positions Suggested consideration of a 
more detailed matrix. Table 39 displays an eight factor varimax 
rotated solution for the Relational position factors. 

This solution accounts for 84% of the total variance associated 
with these positions and was selected primarily for the particularly 
heavy loadings that emerged for some positions on certain factors. 
This would appear to provide an illustration of the relative relation- 
ships between these positions. An example is provided by the factor 


loadings obtained for the three positions contained in item 4. As may 
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be seen from Table 39, the subjectivity position within this item 
obtained a loading of .90 on factor six. Although this is the only 
Significant loading on this factor it would appear to identify factor 
Six aS strongly representative of the Subjectivity position in the 
context of item 9. Factors seven and eight also emerged as single 
important representatives of the Mastery and Mediationary positions. 
The emergence of more than one factor representative of a particular 
position illustrates the relativity of the positions to the situations 
specified in each item. 

Detailed consideration of the matrix provided in Table 39 
indicates that several items are associated with clearly distinct 
factor loadings. Factors four and eight emerge as associated with 
the Mastery positions for items 4, 11 and 15. Factors five and six 
appear to represent the Subjectivity positions for items 2, 4 and 
11 and factor seven emerges as indicative of the Mediationary position 
for item 15. Factors one, two and three appear to be confused. 
Factor one is associated with loadings for Mastery in association 
with item 2, Mediationary in association with loadings for 4, 9 and 
11, and Subjectivity in association with items 9 and 15. Factor two 
contains a significant loading for Mastery as associated with item 
9 and Mediationary with item 11. There areno significant loadings for 
Subjectivity on this factor. Factor three exhibits loadings for the 
Mediationary position as associated with items 2 and 4, and the 
Subjectivity position as associated with item 11. 


These observations would tend to suggest that the three 
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Relational positions are distributed along a theoretical continnum 


thus: 


APE WY ThE TP I MON AR iy ih 
/ MASTERY / /ESUBIEGTIVAT Ya 


If this is the case then the dual loadings of Mastery and 
Mediationary on factor one and two, and Mediationary and Subjectivity 
on factor three are explained partially. Adoption of this model 
poses questions as to the validity of the Subjectivity positions in 
items 9 and 15, both of which loaded on factor one. Nevetheless, the 
Mastery position for these items appear to load on acceptable factors. 
This observation endorses the previous comments about the relativity 
of item positions to the situations associated with each particular 


item. 


Dispositional factors. A seven factor solution was selected as 
providing an accurate description of the relationship between positions 
within the Dispositional dimension while accounting for a reasonable 
proportion of the total variance. This solution accounts for 78% of 
the variance and is shown in Table 40. 

Factors three and six emerged as representative of the Lineality 
position, factors one, two and four provide for partial identification 
of the Laterality and the Individuality positions, while factor seven 
provides a single significant loading for Laterality and factor five 
a single significant loading for Individuality. This configuration 


suggests that the Dispositional positions are possibly distributed 
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along a continuum thus: 


/PIRAGT BRRSAT Try &/ 
JO VEAL EAE TATE A PSE fe CN OMe ole UsAelea ts Tan You/, 

If this is the case then the loading of the Lineality 
position associated with item 6 on factor 4 suggests that either 
this is an extreme departure from the posited relationship or that 
this position is not accurately representive of the Lineality concept. 
Again, the problem of relativity would appear important, as the 
three positions associated with this item do load significantly on 
different factors, and it is only in comparison with the other 
position loadings for other items that this this position is called 
into question. 

This is not the case with the Individuality position associated 
with item 12 as this position does not load positively on any of the 
seven factors. The negative loading that emerged on factor 3, which 
has been identified as representative of Lineality, suggests that 
this position represents a distinct alternative. However, the lack of 
a Significant loading on any factor associated with Individualism 
would appear to indicate that there exists a serious problem with this 


item. 


Pervasive Factors 

Throughout the discussion of the factor analysis of the three 
value orientation dimensions contained in the instrument, reference 
has been made to the relative nature of the positions associated with 


each item. Note has been taken of the expected, and actual, tendency 
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for particular positions to receive different emphasis in the context 
of the particular situation described by each item. A relevant 
question would appear to be whether or not there are general pervasive 
factors operating within the total battery of instrument items that 
could possibly influence these shifts in emphasis. To partially 
investigate this question, a number of factor analyses were executed 
for the total items contained in the instrument. Table 41 offers a 
three factor varimax rotated factor matrix for the total 45 items of 
the OVIS. Items that received a factor loading greater than .400 in 
any of the three factors were identified and compared for commonalities 
in phrasing, content and emphasis. Three general factors were identi- 


fled 


Factor 1: Bureaucratic ethos. Those items that loaded significantly 
on factor 1 contained aspects of obedience, autocracy, standardization, 
reward, specialization, organization and security for teachers. In 
many cases aspects of the administrative process were emphasized. The 
strong elements of standardization, specialization, obedience to 
administrative procedures and to legal authority suggested that this 
general factor be identified as representing the bureaucratic ethos 
that may be present in school organizations. 

This factor includes all of the five items designed to be 
associated with the Pragmatism position within the Focal dimension. 
In addition, four of the five Task items from this dimension were also 
included in this factor. This association supports the relationship 


between these two positions postulated previously in this section. 
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TABLE 41 


THREE FACTOR VARIMAX ROTATED 
SOLUTION FOR ALE OVIS ITEMS 
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Furthermore this factor contains four of the five items 
designed to represent the Subjectivity position within the Relational 
dimension, and three of the five items designed to represent the 
Mediationary position in this dimension. This finding also tends to 
Support the relationship between these two positions as postulated 
previously. 

Three of the Lineality items were also located within this 
factor. This identification of Lineality, Subjectivity and Pragmatism 
would suggest that there is a degree of accuracy in these items, as 
these positions would appear to be naturally associated with a 


bureaucratic emphasis. 


Factor 2: Humanist-professional. The second pervasive factor contains 


items which stress students and their needs, teacher expertise and 
autonomy, personal skill, friendly relationships and conflict between 
administrators and teachers. Elements of an ideal type of professio- 
nalism would appear to be associated with this factor as well as 
overtones of humanist ethics. This factor was named hwnanist-profes- 
StOnal. 

All of the items designed to tap the Process dimension of the 
Focal dimension contributed to this factor, thus providing some 
support for the validity of the concept and items developed to measure 
this aspect of the Focal value orientations. Three of the Mastery 
items and two of the Mediationary items also loaded on this factor, 
lending some support to the relationship between these positions as 


postulated. Two Laterality and two Individuality items also loaded 
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on this factor. 


Factor 3: Traditionalism. The third factor appears less developed 
than the previously discussed general factors. This factor appears 
to contain elements of control, supervision and teacher autonomy 
and has been named traditionalism. Two of the Task items loaded 
Significantly on this factor, one of which also loaded on the 
bureaucractic ethos factor. This factor also contains significant 
loading of Pragmatism, Lineality and Subjectivity items, some of 
which also loaded on factor one. Process items were conspicuously 


absent from this factor. 


Alternative solution. As may be noted from Table 41, only 42% of 
the total variance is accounted for by this three factor solution. 


A ten factor varimax matrix for the total 45 items which accounts 


for 71% of the variance is contained in Appendix B. This solution 


appears to provide a more detailed map of the three factors commented 


upon above. Three of the ten factors appear to contribute to the 


humanist-professional factor identified in the three factor solution, 


while the remaining seven factors generally account for specific 


aspects of bureaucratic ethos and traditionalism. In the ten factor 


solution, these latter factors appear to be amalgamated to some degree 


around such topics as competency, control, autonomy and expertise. 
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Summary 

The comment regarding pervasive factors offers some additional 
information for the major focus of this section, which is the 
validity of the instrument developed. It would appear necessary for 
some summary statements to be developed in the context of the various 
estimates and procedures adopted to deal with this question. Neverthe- 
less, definitive validation of any instrument within the social 
sciences would appear to be a questionable aspiration. This would 
certainly appear to be the case with the present instrument as the 
claims that can be made for validity for an instrument that deals with 
the complex subject of value orientations on the basis of a single 
pilot administration with a relatively small sample would appear 
limited. Consequently, it would seem appropriate to concentrate on 
invalidation rather than validation and to direct concern to specific 
aspects of the instrument. 

The following statements draw heavily on comments, observations 
and conclusions reached in the preceding section of this chapter 


and the previous chapters. 


The conceptual framework. The acceptance of the conceptual framework 
by several panels of competent judges would appear to provide no 


grounds for invalidation. 


Focal items. The face validation of four of these items by expert 
judges, the ability of all of these items to extract value orientations 


from respondents and the general coherance of the factor analyses 
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performed on these items provide no strong argument for invalidation. 
However, the failure of items 1 and 7 to differentiate between 
specified groups of respondents for which differing value orientations 
were predicted would appear to provide some grounds for the invalida- 


tion of these specific items. 


Relational items. The face validation of three of these items and 
their ability to identify value orientations of respondents provide 
little substantive grounds for their validity to be questioned. Items 
11 and 15, which did not receive the full face validation treatment 
may be suspect. However, these items were instrumental in the rejection 
of specified hypotheses. The incompatability of the Subjectivity 
position in item 15 with similar positions in other items as revealed 
by factor analysis does provide a basis for the invalidation of this 
item. A similar criticism can be directed against item 9. The 
failure of item 4 to contribute to the rejection of any of the pre- 
dictive hypotheses provides grounds for the validity of this item to 
be questioned. Finally, the low importance scores of items 9 and 15 
provide further grounds for their validity to be questioned. 

The weight of the available evidence strongly suggests that 
jtem 15 may be invalid and could be removed from future forms of: the 
instrument. While doubts may be held regarding the validity of 
jtems 11 and 9, there appears less evidence to suggest the invalidity 


of these items at this time. 
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Dispositional items. All of these items passed the face validation 





procedures. The failure of item 12 to provide a dominant value 
orientation pattern that met criteria for acceptance is seen as a 
challenge to its validity. However, this item was instrumental in 
rejecting three hypotheses through the medium of preference score 
analysis procedures. Nevertheless, the failure of this item to 

yield a significant loading for the Individualism position is seen 

as invalidating this item. Reservations are held regarding the 
validity of item 6 insofar as the Lineality position associated with 
this item appears to be associated with possibly incompatible positions 
in the factor analysis reported, and in the light of the low importance 


score associated with this item in the content validation procedure. 


Conclusion. The removal of items 15 and 12 from the instrument is 
seen as removing the basis for major criticism regarding item validity. 
Insofar as no grounds are presently perceived for the elimination of 
other items, the total instrument is considered to possess accepable 
validity at this time. Future administrations of the instrument may 
provide more substantial grounds for the invalidation of those items 
which remain suspect. 

No comments have been made in this section regarding the 
validity of the theoretical and methodological base on which the 
instrument was developed. As was stated previously, these were con- 


sidered to have been validated by previous researchers. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE 
RESEARCH 

Additional activities would appear to be desirable to refine 
the OVIS. In particular, consideration could be given to developing 
a shorter form of the instrument containing items which agnear to 
have strong discriminating power and which appear particularly valid. 
Alternately, attention could be directed to developing additional 
items to substitute for those which may be suspect. Some energy could 
profitably be devoted to obtaining test-retest reliability co-efficients 
for the present dimension sub-scales. 

Activities could also be initiated to broaden the present 
conceptual framework through the identification of additional value 
orientation areas. In this regard a recent publication by Condon and 
Yousef (1975:56-90) which draws heavily on the Kluckhohn theory, 
identifies twenty additional value orientation areas, some of which 
appear to be applicable to organizations. A further area of development 
could be to develop alternate forms of the OVIS designed for other 
target populations. The design of variant instruments to elicit 
value orientations of both students and parents could be particularly 
worthwhile. 

In the final analysis, a research instrument is designed to be 
used and either the present form of the OVIS or a more refined form 
could be utilized in future descriptive and correlational research. 


The data generated by the pilot administration of the present form of 
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the instrument suggests that differences do exist among the value 
orientations of school personnel and it would appear worthwhile to 
investigate and describe these differences. Moreover, attention 

could profitably be given to relationships that may exist between 

the value orientations of school personnel and specific characteristics 
of school organizations. For example, the degree of bureaucratiza- 
tion in schools could be correlated with the value orientations of 
professional and other personnel. The identification of the pervasive 
Bureaucratic Ethos factor operating in the OVIS pilot data suggests 


that research along these lines could be profitable. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL VALUES INVENTORY (SCHOOLS) 


ae 


All of the items in this questionnaire are concerned 
with situations and problems connected with schools. Each 
item consists of a few lines introducing the topic, 
followed by three statements, A B and C, each of which 
indicates one way of solving the problem or looking at the 
Situation. You are asked to indicate your preference 
for each of these views by means of a five point scale 
to the right of the page. If you see a given view 

aAsmathe Dest wWayha cared enon 

asaa good way: but, notedhesbestyway, citcleg4, 

asmanmaccen lable Way, circle ss. 

as a poor way.,but not the worst way, cance le 25 


AGILE aWOLStE Way eC lc le mlr 


A number should be circled for each of the three views 
given in each item. You may circle the same number for more 
than one solution for each item. 


There is an example given on the next page. 






Please read the note printed 


in the bow on the next page. 
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= 4 
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Drety 


EXAMPLE 





*uWnz,oo 
agzuM JouoN asvalg 


COLOURS 


Three people were discussing how 
wile aC 1dSStO0mseal Magne, 91 QCal,1s.cnoo | 
Should be painted. Each had a different 
idea. 


Aeneas al de el enisikeaa wie tiemc ras s— 
rooms should be painted in a variety 
Om Drughtcneertiiulecoalourrss. 


B ING eSecond .sdi do ood cat ner 
have all the classrooms painted the 
Same, DY1Ont cheermrul colour.” 


C (AGM asteiieeh eSemhots © Uh malnsleMWes see OK! 
be better if all the classrooms were 
painted in neutral colours that woul: 
aves ali qnipakene elo SiS UeK Nese 


fhoyou whinkeA 1s dood. but not “the 
best way, you would circle 4. 


PoeyVOUsthink Baise thesbes Gaway.n vou 
WU da Col, Cano, 


Ip eyOURth Inks Cals DOOrm ..DUCGnOtEthe 
worst way, you would circle 2. 


PLEASE NOTE: 
Although you may circle the same number more than 
onee for each ttem, logically, only one vtew ean 
be the best, and only one can be the worst in each 
ttem. 


Please fill out the removable rating sheet, (Part C) 
as you complete each ttem, 


Pleane complete all ttems. 
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i. DIFFERENT SCHOOLS fs 
Q 
9 
Three teachers were talking about the = 
type of school in which they preferred = 
to works IGaen had -atdifferenve view. i 


A One said, "I would rather work 
In a school where I can teach the 1012 3} i} a 5 
subjects I know best and where I have 

SHEGUHIC NespOnsTOTMT Et tasr, soathat ¥! 

know what is expected of me." 


BeCANOURC Yas aC eaele pT ene ot ON OTK 2 
in a school where the teachers are Igoe 3514 5 
concerned with providing varied 

learning experiences for the children, 

and are prepared to give extra time 

andweffort’ to see that students are 

given opportunities to realize their 


potential." 
GS The sthirdesaid staGivemetteechorce, tf 3 
I would rather work in a school where isie2 ef ah a 5 


Poiknow iowitl Nave a tainly secure 
position and will earn a good salary." 


2, QUALIFICATIONS FORT PRINCIPAL 


A group of people were talking about 
the qualifications a person should have 
poabecomesd School spwincei pa izeeeih ere 
were three views expressed. 


A Some said that special training was 4 
not important as long as the person 1ple2 344 5 

was good at resolving problems and 

handling conflicts between people. 


B Some said thatetnesmpersonsselected 5 
shoul debaea eskililed tadminitstrator with lee ay Ue) 5 
specialist training cand bexperience: 


c Some tsaid ‘that*thespersontseliected é 
should be a well qualified and rh pee Sa 4 5 
experienced teacher with a great deal 

of knowledge about education. 
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The way in which lesson plans are 
_Brepared by teachers often varies from 







LESSONS PEANS 


senoohato schoohe® Heretism@the way it 
Tsuedoneninethreesdiprerent schools. 


4. 


A in Onewsenadbeasgroups oreteachers 

prepare cutlines for each subject or 1h <2 
course, and individual teachers only 

prepare extra lesson plans if they 

feel this is necessary. 


B Ini -anctnherm school. tteachvers: may or 

may not prepare lesson plans as they dees. 
see fit, providing there are always 

lesson plans available for substitute 
teachers. 


Cc In Gasathtirdeschooly, teachers: tere 

expected to prepare lesson plans for 1Fti2 
each lesson, which are to be available 

fOr sins pecCuLomoe ted) loti mes: 


A NEW POLICY 


A group of teachers was talking about 


a 


new policy that had been introduced 


jnto their school, and which they 
believed would not be in the best 
interests of the students. There were 
three views expressed. 


A SOMG: Saids ulat. ties Destin ing tO 

do would be to talk to the adminis- if We 
tration about the new policy, and see 

if there was some way it could be 

changed. 


B Some said that they should tell the 


administration of their position, and ee 


refuse to implement the policy, but be 
prepared to offer help in deciding 
upon an alternative. 


(e Some said that jt.would be best, to 


accept the policy as given and that 14 2 


there was little point in opposing 
the system. 
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hree people were discussing 
rT what teacners should do. 


r 
' 
+ 
id 
a 
yy 


A) SQnegsaid: thatgteachersashould be 
concerned with establishing a good 
learning environment for the students 
iNetneipeciesses- 


B Another said that teachers should 
be mainly concerned with meeting the 

expectationses0fsthen Princapalgand, the 
Superintendent. 


Ce tihepthirdssaid> thateteacners 
should be mainly concerned with doing 
ag goods 7 OD Wihetecdchingeticmspeci fic 
skills and ideas that students should 
Hearne inescnoo ll, 


6G RSUPPETES 


A group of people was talking about the 
best way to arrange the distribution of 
SUD eS a a) SCNOOU. During ie 
discussion, three different opinions 
emerged. 


A Some said that all teachers should 
be consulted, and together they should 
decide on the amount of supplies each 
teacnier sioulrd we alored-.= Once these 
allotments had been determined, 
teachers should not be allowed to 
exceed them except in special 
circumstances. 


B Some said that supplies should 
only be obtainable through a designate 
person, probably the Vice-Principal 

or Department Head, and that the 
teachers should obtain supplies througt 
these people as they needed them. 


C Some said that teachers should be 
able to obtain supplies whenever they 
needed thein, and that they should be 
able to help themselves from the 
store-room whenever necessary. 
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FeO RISING 


Trree superintendents were talking about 
the way they hired teachers for their 
schools. Each had a different way. 


Ameeoneasa td. steusid Wy mnCOkmr OL 
teachers who can establish a good 
relationship with students, and who 

are generalists rather than specialists} 


Ceeepniemsecondesatd.saleuSUal) yanire 
who ever is available and competent; 
providing they have good references, 
OfP Course 


Ce emt ni rdesa td seme Ustad yen oO Ok OL 
teachers who have specialist qualifi- 
cations for whatever positions are 

Waa Nits 


Gree Agen OBCEM 


In one school, a teacher was experiencing 
discipline problems with a number of 
SEUCENLSE eT Lise Was Caus Iigudi Giacu ties 
for some of the other teachers, and one 
day they were discussing the situation. 


A One said, that it would be better 
if the teacher asked some of the other 
teacnerseane the schooleforaned peand 
advice. 


B Avsecond sand, that it would be 
better 7 thesteacher trived to work 
the problem out without any help from 
others. 


Gog Anith inde said. thaited tawouldsbe 
better if the teacher went and asked 
the Principal for help and advice. 
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So STUDENT SPAR TICIPATION 


The teachers in one school were 
concerned about the lack of student 
Harpe nctoation Min extra ccurricu lar 
SCERWiELeS ag when atha siitogrerwas 
discussed in a staff meeting, three 
possible solutions were proposed. 


A Some said that an attempt should 
be made to organize things differently. 


Beeeesone™ Said -thatethnespestmsolucion 
WaS sO, GiVermtnicesieu dents taseg nea te 
opportunity to control these activities 


Cee oome said) thatetinerstuden.s swere 

probable not aware of the activities 

Organi zed. anid wtitat eo greatenvattempt 
should be made to inform them and to 

encourage them to participate. 


10. EVALUATINGS STUDENTS 


Schools are usually required to 
evaluate students. Here are three 
different ways in which this can be 
done. 


Ape leachers: cang reports howowel laa 
student has performed during the year 
Vneecievr sc1dc ses. 


B A series of standardized tests 
Can be administered at regular inter- 
vals to determine how much progress 

ao tudent. 1s maka ng. 


C Tests can be constructed ‘ana 
administered at the end of each year, 
to measure how well a student has 
mastered the prescribed program of 
studies. 
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Taree people were discussing the 

best way to ensure a high standard of 

Cus G Loin Sided elie SCHOO lSe a hte. 1 
CiStrECu, tach. nad audifterentatdea,. 


Awe One Said gthat tnererwas noone 32 
Wa Vac MicteWd SES teat Ole d llemsm.cald.c 10n1S:. wikZ BP 14 5 

and each school would have to find a 

way that proved effective in their 

Sata OM. 


Bee ihessecond seid thatethne best way 32 
Wd Seat Oma. V.e ndms.t GONG minis Gide ean mew CY mk | a7 3 14 5 
sewool. 


G The third said that the best way ag 
was to have an effective system of i} @ 3 a 5 
rules and regulations that was well 

enforced in each school. 


TZ ee IMPORTANT, DECUS TONS 


Some teachers were talking about how 
important decisions were made in their 
schools. 


AWS One said thet in most cases.) the 34 
Sititatlon wes, Grscussed at «ai 5S tain it 2 3 al 5 
meeting and no decision was made 

un tial, eV.ernyvone. or Nneanliy everyone; 

had agreed upon a solution. 


B The second said that most 35 
Situations: were, staicen stlOmd S uad Tf Iki 2 3n1-4 5 
meeting and fully discussed, ample 

time being given for everyone to 

contribute, and then the matter was 

decided by majority vote. 


CoC he third asdids in noste cases Lie 36 
Situation was explained to staff ia? aha c 
members either individually, or at a 

Start meeting. and atten tiey nad 

given their opinions, or suggested a 

Solution, htawas up rortneshmincipal 

to make the final decision. 
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There are a number of procedures that may 


croup of people was discussing the 
ties of teachers today. Each had a 
TTerent view. 


A Some said that teachers should be 


Primarily concerned with meeting the 
needs of society. 


B SOM S Geeta EEE eaGiengSmas Ol dm De 


primarily concerned with meeting the 
needs of the individua) student. 


ce Some said that teachers should 
be primarily concerned with meeting 
the needs and requirements of the 
school system in which they work. 


FALLING STUDENTS 


be adopted by a school with regard to 


fa 


iling students. Here are the 


DeOcedUreSmadODLedmOy es tiiteend Th rere; t 


Se 


hools. 


A ineoneascuooleeceachers mayer tail 
dustudenteonlyeatter consulting With 
other teachers who have had contact 
with the student concerned, and with 
these eine pa lu 


B In another school, the decision 
tomfaiiua student rests sole! yowitn 
the individual teachers, who consult 
with other members of staff 1f they 
feel EnLS oI SeneGceseary. 


-C In another school, any decision 


to fail a student must be confirmed 
by the Principal, who nasethe power, 
to overrule a teacher's decision in 
GhSmenidttabe rn. 
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Three teachers were talking about 
‘getting ahead' in the educational 
system. 


24240 


A Onemsatd =. “the best way to get 

aheadwismectaet a principalship cn a ta| a2 gpa 5 43 
Central office position. sand, the pest 

Way to do titat 71s to stay with one 

school system for a long time and 

work up slowly." 


B The second said, "I agree that ey 
thesbest way to get) aneed iseto get a ea he 314 5 
position oO; authority, outel think the 

besteway to do that) 16° to’ be prepared 

to move around from system to system, 

and to apply for whatever vacant 

positions are advertised." 


C) he thigavsaid, elt thank the best Des 
way to get ahead is to stay in the 112 3 14 5 
classroom.:. That way a teacher can 

earn a good salary without being 

troubled with extra work and 

responsibilities." 


THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THE 15 ITEMS. 


Please place the loose sheet, 
Part C, in the booklet, then 
turn the page and complete 
Part B. 
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PART B 


instructions : Please answer all the questions that are 


applicable by circling the number of the 
appropriate response. 


Male. 
Female. 


2. Present Position 


I 
(Me 


Ww 


Full time university. student, registered in an 
undergraduate program in education. 

Full time university student registered in a 
post-graduate program in education. 

Full time university student, not enrolled in an 
Education program. 

Unemployed teacher. 

Regular classroom teacher. 

Denartment Head. 

ASsistant, Principal. 

Vice Principal. 

Principal. 

Assistant Superintendent. 

Deputy Superintendent. 

Superintendent. 

Cente laud Ceres tant .Ut fi cer: 

Depantment. of Education. Staff Officer. 

ACS .te Aca Employee. 

A.T.A. Employee. 

School Board Member. 

UniversatyeProressor in) Education, 

University Professor now in} Education. 

Other. Please specify 


Soe Cars Mie present positvon, as marked above. 


ANNO WMHE 


1 year. 

2 years. 

3 years. 

4 - 6 years. 

‘A = SEyearse 

10 - 14 years. 
Lowe 19S Vveanss 

20 or more years. 
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Years 
educa 
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of teacher 
tone 


years. 
year. 

years. 
years. 
years. 
years. 
years. 


Years of teaching 
experience. 


0 
1 
5 
10 
a5 
20 
30 


NOON PWMH 


years. 
- 4 years. 
- 9 years. 
- 14 years. 
- 19 years. 
- 29 years. 
or more-years. 


Age Category. 


Te 
20 
ANS 
30 
S15) 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


OWONDANPWNMr 


SSeundnecu eV.eda rs. 
years. 
years. 
years. 
years. 
years. 
years. 
years. 
years. 

or more years. 


Schoo 


No 
1 
5 
10 
20 
30 
40 
ye) 


CONDON PWNMr 


Se 2 


t fappliveabie® 
- 4 teachers. 
- 9 teachers. 

- 19 teachers. 

-~ 29 teachers. 

= 39 teachers. 

= (8) WORENEPS 5 

or more teachers. 
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eine Sweldered! Bago: 


lopeNOtedpolacable- 
Cede San eu 
S280 GaUe seen Og 
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108 Special¥senoote 
Lie Othersee teascuspecify: 


ee 


Om Dosyou presently work 
iit 2 





Lo Rivmainacean: 
2. Urban area ? 


10, >How satisfied are you 
with the education system 
lin tints province? 

1-8veryesatistived: 
Zed Shied. 

S29 D1 Sisat lism 16 Gn 
Deve yeas Sdiliis tie ar 


11, Dad you receive lyour 


formal education in Canada? 
Lee esa. 
20eNO a faNoe ep eases specity. 
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12. Dad, you receive: your 
teacher education in 








Canada? 
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PLEASE REMOVE THIS SHEET AND COMPLETE AS YOU 


1. How important to you are the 
problems or situations mentioned 
item? 


in each 


the degree of importance to you 
by circling letters on the 
following scale for each item 


VI 
FI 
RI 
NI 


ine) 


no > 


FI 
FI 
eal 
FI 
FI 


FI 


FI 
FI 
ipa 
FI 
i 
FI 
FI 
FI 
ral 


Please 


RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 
RI 


very important 
fairly important 

relatively important 
not important 


NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 


oe 


the item number, 
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ANSWER EACH ITEM 


Please 


indicate alongside 


which of the 


three given views you feel 
most other people in a 
Similar position toe yourself 
would consider preferable. 
Circle the appropriate 
response. 


A 
B 
¢ 
N 


a | roa) on +e w PO 
e ° . . . ° 


Oo © 


LOR 
Lie 
irae 
13% 
14, 
15; 


Please remove thts sheet 


and complete as you answer 


> > > PF PF FP FP PP PP PF PF PF PFS PFS YP 


view 
view 
view 
none 
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the given views 
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THANK YOU 
FOR YOUR 
COOPERATION 


It is greatly apprectated 
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Appendix B contains two items of Srabis ti) camino 
ation: the Datran program written to identify and list 
value orientations of respondents, and the ten factor 


varimax matrix referred to in chapter 6. 
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THE PATTERN COUNTING 
PROGRAM 

The pattern counting program was written by Christiane 
Prokop of the Department of Educational Administration at The 
University of Alberta. This program considers the scores of each 
respondent for each of the item solutions in the OVIS, and supplies 
a value orientation pattern fromthese raw data. For example, a 
respondent may provide scores of 5 for alternative A ona given 
jtenee 2 foraalternative B, and) 2 for alternative C. If in this 
example these alternatives represent Process, Task and Pragmatism 
respectively, then the Datran program would yield a value orient- 
ation pattern of PRO>TAS>PRG. The program identifies respondents 
by assigned numbers located in the left five space field of a normal 
IBM card, listing all respondents! numbers for any of the thirteen 
possible patterns associated with each item. 

Future researchers who may utilize this or a similar 
program are urged to validate patterns generated by comparing these 
to patterns obtained by hand scoring each instrument item for randomly 
selected respondents, after thoroughly verifying the punched IBM 


cards containg instrument data. 
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TEN FACTOR VARIMAX ROTATED 
SOLUTION FOR ALL OVIS ITEMS 
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